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BDiarp of the Geek. 


GeNeERAL Borua’s South African Cabinet has been 
fully formed, and on Tuesday, the anniversary of the 
Peace of Vereeniging eight years ago, Lord Gladstone was 
sworn in as Governor-General of South Africa, in the 
old capital of the greater of the Boer Republics. Demon- 
strations, school processions, the singing of hymns, and 
the holding of thanksgiving services all over the country, 
celebrated the great event. General Botha’s Cabinet is 
constituted as follows :— 


General Botha Premier and Minister of Agri- 
culture. 

Minister of the Interior. in- 
cluding Mines and Defence. 

Minister of Railways. 

Minister of Justice. 

Minister of Education. 

Minister of Finance. — 

Minister of Lands. 

Minister for Native Affairs. 

Minister of Commerce and 
Industries. 

Minister of Public Works and 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

Minister without. portfolio. 


General Smuts 


Mr. Sauer 
General Hertzog 
Mr. Malan 

Mr. Hull 

Mr. Fischer 
Mr. Burton 

Mr. Moor 


Mr. Graaff 


Dr. Gubbins ... 
* * + 
Tuis administration rests, in the main, on the recon- 
stituted Bond and on Dutch support, but it is significant 
that General Botha’s Premiership is accepted by 
all parties, and the same may be said of General Smuts’s 
control of the Department of Mines. The Cabinet con- 
tains three of the Boer Commanders in the field—Botha, 
Smuts, a Cambridge graduate, and Hertzog. Another 
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member, Mr. Malan, suffered imprisonment during 
the war. A fifth, Mr. Fischer, was long under 
military surveillance on his farm at Bloemfontein, 
and, when he came to Europe, was for some time re- 
fused leave to return. A final and handsome touch to 
the brilliantly successful policy of conciliation has been 
put by raising to the peerage Sir Henry de Villiers, the 
President of the Union Convention. Sir Henry is the 
ablest lawyer in South Africa, and the most distin- 
guished member of the Dutch race there. The core of the 
Cabinet is one of great ability, and no Colonial Govern- 
ment contains a more powerful quintet of administrators 
than Mr. Smuts, Mr. Sauer, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Malan, 
and Mr. Hertzog. Both the older and the younger 
elements of Africanderdom are represented, but, outside 
the two Ministers for Natal, the Ministry is homo- 
geneous. The Prime Minister’s choice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is characteristic—General Botha is 
one of the most skilful and successful farmers in South 
Africa. The first act of the new Government has been 
the release of Dinizulu, who has been awarded a pension 
of £500 a year. 
* * * 

Ir seems to make little difference whether one re- 
ceives Mr. Roosevelt politely or not. The Pope refused 
to receive him and came off, on the whole, rather lightly. 
Sir Eldon Gorst féted him, and his reward was an 
amazingly crude and gratuitous attack upon our whole 
policy in Egypt. No summary can do justice to the 
vulgarity and ignorance of the oration which Mr. 
Roosevelt delivered at Guildhall on Tuesday, in re- 
turn for the freedom of the City. It opened with a 
eulogy, much in the vein of Rudyard Kipling, on the 
work of the Empire-builder, with taunts intermingled 
at the expense of those who “live softly’’ at home. 
We imagine that the average industrial worker at home 
would be very well pleased to exchange his lot for that 
of the able officials who administer the invalid’s 
paradise on the Nile. 


~ * * 


Mr. RoosEvELT was pleased to approve our policy in 
the Sudan and Uganda. There is no nonsense 
about liberty there. But after a week’s sight- 
seeing in Egypt, he reached the conclusion that we 
are ruining our work there by “sentimentality.”’ 
Its condition he declares to be a “grave menace 
to both your Empire and to civilisation.” The sequel 
to the assassination of Boutros Pasha showed that 
in “certain vital points you have erred.’’ In dealing 
with “ uncivilised and fanatical peoples,’’ timidity and 
sentimentality may do more harm than violence and in- 
justice. He went on to eulogise Boutros Pasha, 
talked of self-government as a “ noxious farce,’’ called 
upon us to “ maintain order,’’ and bade us, if we could 
not do that, to “get out.” Our Imperialists, usually 
such staunch upholders of the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion when a bully has to be rebuked, grovel before this 
tirade, addressed to an Empire of administrators 
hundreds of whose servants have forgotten more about 
the government of men than this American “ democrat ’’ 
ever knew. Not a few of them have the baseness to use 
it to attack Sir Eldon Gorst. 
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In America, which knows Mr. Roosevelt better 
than we, the speech is taken as a dexterous turn 
of the ever-shifting limelight which fixes his blazing 
figure before his countrymen’s eyes as a “ third-term 
candidate.” The ‘“ World,’’ indeed, unkindly suggests 
that if we want Mr. Roosevelt we had better keep him, 
for ‘we would much rather he made a nuisance of him- 
self over there than here.’’ However, as we can manage 
without him, we do not see that even international amity 
requires the British Empire to assist a slightly impudent 
stroke of American electioneering. We see that 
Mr. Roosevelt is to be entertained by a body of British 
journalists. Would it not be better for us to withdraw 
from this hospitality, and allow our places to be taken 
by the gentlemen in whose commercial and national 
interests this remarkable tour appears to have been 
organised ? 

* * * 

WE are not at all surprised to see an article in a 
Tory print charging the Radical Party with having 
caused the late King’s death. It has its excuse in a grossly 
improper phrase in the medical report of the King’s 
illness, but, in the main, it is merely an echo of the scan- 
dalous gossip of the Tory clubs. A well-informed corre- 
spondent lately wrote to us that he had heard the 
following statements made in one afternoon: First, 
that the Cabinet had killed the King. Secondly, that 
Mr. Asquith pursued his policy of the Veto with full 
knowledge of the fact that the King’s life was endan- 
gered by it. Thirdly, that the Prime Minister had per- 
sonally insulted him. The only remark which it is 
necessary to make on this poisonous stuff is that, if 
there be a shadow of truth in the statement that the 
anxieties of the last few months weighed on the King’s 
spirits, a full measure of responsibility belongs to those 
who last autumn flouted his advice, or even refused him 


information. 
* * * 


Ir is tolerably well known that, at the time 
when Tory extremists were forcing the rejection of 
the Budget, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne visited 
Buckingham Palace. A few hours after that visit, the 
“Times,” in language of barely veiled menace to the 
King, hinted that any suggestion of intervention by the 
Crown would mean interference “in purely partisan 
quarrels,’’ and added that it was like the Liberal Party 
to suppose that the King had “ adopted their peculiar 
notions of the Constitution, and had warned the House 
of Lords in the manner of Radical politicians.’’ There 
is reason to believe that this language was greatly re- 
sented by the late King. Its intention was obvious, and 
it foreshadowed and proclaimed the resolve of the Tories 
to throw out the Budget, whatever the consequences to 
the Crown, inevitable as they were. We are not going 
to say with the baser partisan that Tory any more than 
Liberal statesmen were responsible for the late King’s 
ill-health. But we do say that never were the interest 
and comfort of the Crown more disregarded than by the 
party who are in the habit of attaching it professionally 
to their electioneering. 

* * * 

A POWERFUL committee, with Professor Sadler and 
Mr. Harvey, M.P., as its able secretaries, issued, on 
Monday, a scheme for the settlement of religious teaching 
in National Education. The Committee includes Church- 
men of nearly all schools, except the very High, some 
Nonconformists, many distinguished educationalists, 
and a large number—a dominant infusion—of moderates 
of the type of Mr. Henry Hobhouse. Its weak- 
ness is that it does not stand either for the teachers 
or the taught, and that some of its members only repre- 





sent themselves. We deal fully with its proposals 
elsewhere. They have been received with friendliness, 
but we note that Dr. Clifford, on the one hand, and Mr. 
Talbot Baines, on the other, are, on the whole, hostile. 
The scheme may be described as Mr. Birrell’s Bill in its 
final shape, plus a proposal to set up a form of Cowper- 
Templeism as the standard faith for the public schools. 
This necessarily dispenses with the old option of the local 
authority in the matter of religious education, and cuts 
away the secular solution. That proposal, and the 
arrangements associating teachers with the giving of 
religious instruction, form the crux of the conciliation 


scheme. 
* * * 


Ir is an interesting fact that probably at this 
moment no country in the world is enjoying such 
all-round prosperity as the one great centre of Free 
Trade. Everywhere in Great Britain is heard the 
hum of profitable industry. In the United States the 
recovery from the crisis of 1907 has met with a check, 
and the vested interests are puzzled and alarmed by the 
popular movement against the Tariff, the Trusts, and 
the Republican Party. Germany is busy but poor, and 
the Empire’s public finance is approaching another huge 
deficit and another call for fresh loans and taxes. But 
here we see in manufactures, commerce, and finance the 
utmost buoyancy of sentiment as well as perfect security 
and soundness in the underlying conditions. The talk 
about the insecurity of capital was merely electioneering, 
and it has vanished because politics have given way to 
the prior claims of money-making. Our own industries 
never followed those of America into the depths of 1908. 
But there was a serious increase of unemployment, and 
a great depression in the building and shipbuilding 
trades. 

* * * 

Tus depression has now passed away, and we hear 
of many cases in which the demand for employables 
largely exceeds the supply. In the cotton trade alone 
of our great staples there is cause for complaint; but 
here what is lacking is not demand for the finished 
article, but supply of the raw material. The failure of 
last year’s American cotton crop has put cotton factories 
on short time in all parts of the world. The woollen 
and worsted trades of the West Riding have enjoyed a 
long spell of extraordinary activity. At the last elec- 
tion a fluent Tariff Reformer, after being beaten in a 
certain West Riding borough, was summoned to aid 
Mr. Hewins in the Shipley Division. When, it is said, 
he was asked to strike the usual lugubrious note of 
ruined trades and unemployment, he replied queru- 
lously, ‘How can I? In my place all the mills that are 


not working overtime are working all night.’’ 
* * * 


THe boot and shoe trades and the hosiery 
trade are almost equally busy, and the lace trade 
appears to be recovering from its temporary de- 
pression. Official figures fully bear out the general 
feeling of optimism. The pauperism returns for 
the first quarter of the year showed steady improve- 
ment, and at the end of March the ratio of paupers per 
thousand stood at 22°7, as compared with 23°8 in the 
corresponding period of 1909. The last Board of Trade 
Returns dealing with employment in April gave a ratio 
of unemployed to employed of 4°4 per cent., as compared 
with 5°2 per cent. at the end of March, and 8°2 per 
cent. at the end of April, 1909. Finally, if the present 
promise as to the wheat crop holds good, we may hope 
for a fourpenny loaf instead of the sixpenny loaf which 
played such havoc with Liberal electioneering in the 
counties last January. 
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Tue four Protecting Powers appear to be sanguine 
of inducing the Cretan Assembly to open its doors once 
more to the Moslem deputies whom it has expelled. 
The Cretans themselves have issued a well-reasoned 
appeal to the Powers, in which once more they 
plead for Union with Greece, and cite the en- 
couragement which Europe has given them to hope 
for this consummation. In Constantinople, on the 
other hand, the Young Turks appear to have been 
unpleasantly surprised by the proposal of the Powers to 
return to the régime which prevailed in 1908, when M. 
Zaimis was Governor. Their own plan is to go much 
further back. There has been an interpellation in the 
Ottoman Chamber which evoked an amazingly uncandid 
speech from the Grand Vizier. Crete, he declared, was 
lost by a mere indiscretion, the accidental killing of an 
English soldier at Candia. This is an odd way of 
referring to an officially planned massacre in which 
seventeen British soldiers and the British Vice-Consul 
were killed or wounded with the grossest treachery, over 
one thousand Cretan Christians slaughtered, and the 
greater part of the Christian quarters burned to the 
ground. Crete was lost by the deliberate and criminal 
folly of Abdul Hamid. That chapter of history cannot 


be reopened. 
* * * 


THE General Election necessitated in Hungary by 
the collapse of the Coalition and the split in the In- 
dependence Party is resulting in an apparently over- 
whelming victory for a stop-gap Government, which 
seemed, when the King-Emperor put it in power, to 
have no party whatever behind it. The followers of 
the Premier, Count Khuen Hedervary, number, as we 
write, some 201 out of the 313 deputies already elected. 
They are, no doubt, a composite group, and represent 
in part a revival of the all but extinct Liberals under 
M. Tisza. Their name, the National Party of Work, 
indicates a reaction against the flamboyant chauvinism 
represented by the Kossuthists. Their work will be 
primarily the passage of a Universal Suffrage law, 
though whether it will really be an honest measure which 
will fairly enfranchise the subject races of Hungary re- 
mains to be seen. The fragments of the Coalition are 
represented by groups numbering fourteen, thirty-nine, 
and twenty-six, under Count Andrassy, M. Kossuth, 
and M. de Justh. Even these groups, and especially the 
last, have been driven during the contest into a franker 
acceptance of universal suffrage. 


* * * 


Ir the Duma goes blundering onward to the destruc- 
tion of Finnish liberties, it will do so in the teeth of a 
European opinion which has been boldly expressed. 
After the memorials from Members of Parliament in 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Germany, a powerfully- 
worded protest has now reached the President from over 
# hundred Italian deputies, among whom are several ex- 
Ministers. Meanwhile, the reaction proceeds apace. A 
local Finnish Governor has just left the service rather 
than carry out an order from his Russian superior for 
an illegal arrest. The plan of substituting Russian for 
Finnish pilots has, however, been abandoned because no 
competent men could be found. The Duma this week 
has been engaged in conferring zemstvos on the six 
western provinces of the Pale. It is so drafted as to give 
the Russian electors an artificial majority. Jews, who 
in these regions are very numerous, are disqualified both 
as electors and as members. Let us hope that under 
these conditions it will be unnecessary in the future to 
reduce their numbers by periodical pogroms. 
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Mr. Rotts has achieved a brilliant feat in aviation. 
On Thursday night he flew on a biplane from Dover to 
Sangatte, and back to Dover, where he rounded off his 
achievement by circling round the Castle. This double 
journey took an hour and a half, or half an hour less 
than the time in which the fastest Channel boat can 
accomplish the passage between Calais and Dover. 


w * * 


Ovr Paris correspondent writes:—‘‘ When M. 
Marcel Prévost, a ‘ Dreyfusard’ from the earliest days 
of the affaire, was elected an Academician, folk began 
to think that a change had come over the spirit of the 
French Academy, which has so long been a preserve of 
religious and political reaction. The election of Mgr. 
Duchesne on May 26th, unexpected even by his friends, 
was a far more important event, which marks a turning- 
point in the history of the Academy. For Mgr. 
Duchesne fills the specifically ecclesiastical chair, left 
vacant by the death, in October, 1908, of Cardinal 
Mathieu, an intimate friend of the new Academician, 
whom he would probably have chosen as his successor, 
had the choice rested with him. The chair has usually 
been occupied by a Cardinal or at least a Bishop, chosen 
rather for his ecclesiastical position than for any other 
reason. The claims of Mgr. Duchesne were im- 
measurably superior to those of his opponent, but 
Mgr. Duchesne is more than suspect of ‘ Modernism,’ 
his historical works have played havoc with ecclesiastical 
tradition, he is an official of the French Government, and 
he is persona ingrata at the Vatican. Mgr. Baudrillart, 
on the other hand, is strictly orthodox in theological 
matters, and soundly reactionary in political.’ 


7 * * 


THE newspapers of last week stated specifically that 
the execution of the man, Jesshope, was postponed on 
account of the King’s funeral, and that it was carried 
out after that event. We understand that this is quite 
incorrect. The man’s sentence was delayed because of 
his appeal, and, when that failed, it took place on the 
first available day. Naturally, therefore, our comment 
on the report which gained such wide currency entirely 
falls to the ground. No blame of any kind attaches 
to the Home Office. 


* * * 


Dr. Kocn, the greatest of modern bacteriologists, 
died last week at Baden-Baden in his sixty-seventh year. 
His great work was, of course, the isolation and identifi- 
cation of the tubercle bacillus, and the lymph or tuber- 
culin which he proposed as a cure for the disease. The 
new remedy was widely advertised and used and, for a 
time, greatly discredited. It appeared certain that, so 
far from curing the disease, tuberculin caused it. We 
believe the truth to have been that Dr. Koch’s original 
culture was far too strong, and, in fact, his early 
measurements wereincorrect. A much milder preparation 
has since been used, and there is reason to believe that 
it has succeeded. The second sensational episode of Dr. 
Koch’s career was his dogmatic statement that the 
tubercle bacillus in cattle was of a different growth from 
that which caused disease in human-kind. This meant 
that there was no danger of human infection from the 
flesh or milk of diseased animals. A dramatic revolu- 
tion in public sanitation was thus threatened, an1 science 
has not yet settled the dispute. 


* * * 


[We shall publish next week a communication from 


Mr. T. E. Harvey, M.P., on the educational eirenicon. | 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RETURN TO REALITY. 


Now that the nation has resumed its normal life, it 
begins to be time that the public should realise that 
there are great questions and deep social issues which 





stand precisely where they stood a month ago. We 
need to get back to realities, and the realities of social 
affairs at home and abroad are still great and serious 
as of old. The pressure of poverty is no less severe, 
The possibilities of 
social progress are neither less nor greater; the road 


its sufferings are as keen as ever. 


that leads to them still lies before us, and at its entrance 
It has 
been, apart from all other considerations, a grave mis- 


is fixed, as of old, the constitutional barrier. 


fortune to the popular cause that, at the very moment 
of crisis, the entire force of the public mind should 
have been suddenly diverted to a national loss. Yet, 
if the nation has any fraction of that political sense 
with which it has been credited, it can let no such 
stroke of fate divert it, beyond the limit of ten weeks 
of mourning, from its steady purpose. There remain 
upwards of forty-one millions of men, women, and 
children in this kingdom, all of whom have, upon the 
whole, much the same capacity for joy or suffering; 
all of whom are affected, in their degree, by the wise 
or unwise ordering of public affairs; the great majority 
being, in our view, doomed, in the present ordering of 
the social system, to a life far inferior to that which 
they might lead if the hopes of social justice, so keenly 
We trust, then, 
that our thinkers and leaders will lose no time now 


aroused of late years, should fructify. 


in bringing back the attention of the public to these 
large and vital issues. 

It is, indeed, probable that another cause of quite 
a different order has worked along with the national 
mourning to suspend public interest in social problems. 
Trade is rapidly expanding. The unemployment per- 
centages have already sunk to the normal, and are sink- 
ing, we have every reason to hope, to the minimum. 
There is a prospect that what is already a time of pros- 
perity will develop into a “ boom,’’ and at such a moment 
there is a natural tendency to concentrate on business 
interests. Unemployment, the ever recurring sore of 
modern industrialism, is for the time little felt, and when 
employment is regular the working-classes are apt to 
ask for little else. Unfortunately, they sometimes forget 
in times of prosperity that the crest of the wave is as 
We have been through a bad 
It has passed, but no one can tell how 
long the spell of fine weather may be. One thing only 
is certain, that it will not last for ever, and that it 


transitory as the trough. 
time since 1908. 


affords a good opportunity for laying out plans to meet 
the rainier day which undoubtedly will come again. For 
this reason we have always regretted the postponement of 
that part of the Government’s social policy which de- 
pended upon the Budget, and if, under the altered cir- 
cumstances, it should be found possible to initiate the 
schemes of insurance against sickness, invalidity, and 
unemployment, promised last year, we think there would 
be some compensation for the delay in the constitutional 





struggle. This side of the social programme may be 
said to rank as non-contentious legislation, and we do 
not see that it need interfere with the progress of the 
main controversy. 

As to this central issue, any delay can only 
be a matter of a few months at most. As things are 
now, it has become virtually impossible to take the 
General Election in July. That date is now proposed 
by the authors of the “ truce of God,’’ a sufficient proof 
that that unctuous phrase was chosen as a cloak for a 
game in which religion and royalty appear to be 
If July be impossible, 
January, with the new register, seems the most con- 
It is certainly the latest possible date 
to which the final arbitrament can be postponed. 


equally convenient counters. 
venient month. 


The postponement will render it necessary to carry 
through a Budget for the current year, but, under 
the favorable which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is likely to find himself, 


circumstances in 


the Budget need not occasion any especial difficulty. 
There will, indeed, be heavy expenditure to meet. There 
is the increasing drain of the ‘“ Dreadnoughts,”’ which 
will continue till the time comes—and there are signs 
of it already 





when the “ Dreadnought ’’ principle, and 
possibly the whole big-battleship craze, will be dis- 
credited, when people will discover that the economists 
were right, and that the millions have been largely 
wasted. Be that as it may, the cost of “ Dread- 
nought ” construction will be heavy this year, and to 
it will have to be added the cost of abolishing the 
pauper disqualification for Old Age Pensions, which will 
affect the last quarter of the year’s expenditure. As 
against these additions, the new taxes of the Budget 
will be coming into full operation, and the expansion of 
trade will automatically provide a handsome addition to 
It should, therefore, be possible to keep 
the new Finance Bill within reasonable compass of con- 
troversy and of time, and to clear the course for an 
autumn campaign on the decisive issue. 


the revenue. 


Of course, if 
the Lords themselves force the question upon us at an 
earlier date by adopting schemes of reform which would 
have the effect of liberating them from the ultimate 
control of the Royal prerogative, the time-table would 
be altered. The challenge would be taken up without 
delay. 

The change of situation produced by the death of 
King Edward has, in fact, made just this unavoidable 
difference to Ministerial policy. An immediate decision 
of the issue between the Houses being impeded, the plan 
of avoiding all other issues save the one can no longer be 
adhered to. The policy of the Government has to be 
adjusted to a life probably of twelve months instead of 
six. These months can be usefully occupied by the social 
legislation which we have mentioned, and we do not see 
why they should not also be rendered fruitful by political 
measures tending to the fuller definition of the constitu- 
tional principles of each party. The Plural Voting Bill 
was passed by a large majority in the last Parliament, 
and, merely as an experiment, it would be interesting to 
see whether the House of Lords would be any the more 
inclined to accept it if framed a second time by a new 
House of Commons fresh from the electorate. The posi- 
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tion taken up by the peers is that they are trustees for 


the people. Their claim is to refer to the constituencies 
measures which they do not consider to be backed by an 
adequate mandate. Hence they sometimes hint that the 
whole difficulty between the Houses turns on the demand 
that the will of the Commons shall prevail “ within a 
single Parliament.’’ If that is so, it might be assumed 
that they would accept a measure passed by two 
successive Parliaments. It would be interesting to 
test this assumption by the case of the Plural Voting 
Bill. The Bill of 1906 had some defects, but it would 
be easy to draft and pass through the Commons a 
measure which would be in substance identical with the 
one rejected in the first session of last Parliament. If 
the Lords pass it, a very notable step will have been 
taken in the direction of democratising the con- 
stituencies. If they reject it, we shall at least have some 
further light on the constitutional position, and we shall 
be able to fight, not only for the supremacy of the 
House of Commons, but for its democratic character. 





THE NEW MODEL OF STATE SCHOOL. 


THE eirenicon offered as an educational compromise by 
the “Educational Settlement Committee” is a note- 
worthy document. It would be interesting in itself as 
an ingenious plan for dealing with a problem seemingly 
insoluble. It gains additional interest from the 
list of men and women who have signed it. Many 
of these have claim to special knowledge in educa- 
tion. Others have claim to represent the various militant 
sections of public conviction. No one, for example, who 
has stood for the Nonconformist view can afford to 
despise a compromise supported by Sir Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. Silvester Horne, and Dr. Scott Lidgett. Certain 
elements are, indeed, lacking. It is unfortunate that no 
Roman Catholics were members of the Committee, for 
the strength of the Roman Catholic influence, both in 
the constituencies chiefly affected and also through the 
Irish representatives in the House of Commons, would 
seem to make their adherence to any agreement almost 
essential, if that agreement is to be realised in practical 
affairs. A still more unfortunate omission is that of 
any direct representative of the classes whose children’s 
education is under consideration. None of these gentle- 
men have ever taught at an elementary school, 
or been pupils at an elementary school, or are 
parents of children attending an elementary school. 
The deficiency becomes especially serious when the dis- 
cussion turns upon “ religious’’ teaching. There is the 
general discussion of dogmatic and undogmatic teaching, 
of teaching under the Cowper-Temple Clause, of teach- 
ing religion from a syllabus arranged by a well-meaning 
body of outside “experts.’’ It would have been well 
for some of these recommendations if they could come 
armed with intimate knowledge of the impression of 
these various classes of “ religious” 
mind of the child. 

The suggested system follows, on the whole, the 
lines of Mr. Birrell’s Bill of 1906. In its main out- 
lines, it is very little distinguishable from the Bill as it 


teaching on the 














finally left the House of Commons in the December of 
that year, with the support of the Irish as well as of 
the Liberal and Labor members. It is true that there are 
set out in detail certain concessions which then were 
“adumbrated’’’ by Mr. Birrell. These concerned the 
security of the famous “ Clause IV. Schools ’—denomi- 
national schools in urban areas—and were accepted as 
satisfactory by the Irish representatives of the Roman 
Catholics. The House of Lords, however, refused to 
accept the Bill with these concessions, and there seems no 
reason to suppose that they would accept the similar Bill 
which would be drafted on the lines of the Educational 
Settlement Committee. The negotiations then broke 
down on the question of the teaching of “denomi- 
national ’’ religion in schools transferred to the public 
authority. The Lords, led by the Bishops, insisted that 
the teachers should be allowed to “ volunteer ”’ to give 
it. The majority in the Commons insisted that such 
volunteering would, in practice, especially in the 
Both sides refused to 
give way, and the Bill was dropped. Here the Settle- 
ment Committee have come, in the main, to the Liberal 


villages, become compulsion. 


position. They would permit the assistant teachers to 
volunteer, but would forbid the head teacher to give 
denominational teaching. In the bulk of village 
schools, the head teacher is practically the only teacher, 
and here the Liberal contention has been accepted. 

We are convinced that any settlement short of the 
final secular solution must follow the main lines here 
set forth. They must go back, that is to say, to the 
Birrell rather than to the later McKenna and Runci- 
man attempts to find “a way out.’’ The present 
manifesto will be supported by all who care for educa- 
tional efficiency in its root and branch condemnation 
It was a counsel 
of despair—definite acknowledgment that the forces 
making for religious dissension were too strong for the 


of the “contracting out’’ system. 


Another un- 
challengeable principle in any settlement is the differ- 


forces making for educational progress. 


entiation between single school areas and areas where 
a choice of schools is offered. The definite declaration 
that a popularly managed school, with a “ neutral ’’ 
atmosphere, must be made easily available for every 
child in the country, carries at once four-fifths of the 
contention for which Liberals are fighting. 
the liberation of all the village schools from clerical 
It means the throwing open of all the thou- 
sands of headmasterships in rural England to that large 
proportion of the teaching profession which cannot 
accept in conscience the principles of the Anglican faith. 
It means, in a word, just that act which Mr. Balfour 
ought to have performed when he threw the “ voluntary 
schools’ upon the rates. 


It means 


control. 


It is when we come to examine the provisions deal- 
ing with specific religious teaching that we find most 
subject for criticism. The Educational Settlement Com- 
mittee are apparently united in one thing—devotion to 
the Establishment and Endowment of religion in the 
schools—a conviction that the work of religious educa- 
tion cannot be left (amongst the poorer classes) to the 
churches and the parents, but must receive all the pres- 
sure, monetary support, and prestige which State assist- 
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ance can bring. The settlement is, in many respects, 
more determinedly a religious endowment than was that 
of 1870. Ata time when Bible teaching has become far 
more difficult, when the history, and even the morality, 
of sections of the Hebrew literature are less generally 
accepted, the State is to make deliberate advance 
against the secular solution by incorporating this teach- 
ing more firmly in every school in the kingdom. The 
acceptance of definite denominational atmosphere schools 
(Clause IV. schools) in the national system is probably 
a necessity of the time. Here the operative demand of 
the parent cannot be overridden. But even here it might 
be thought that the definite, dogmatic, denominational 
teaching should be paid for by the adherents of the 
religion who desire it, as, indeed, happens in the 
secondary denominational schools to-day. The Com- 
mittee protest that they cannot satisfy the passive 
“e’en to grin and bear it.’’ He 
would be largely satisfied, even with the concession of a 


‘ 


resister, and advise him 
denominational “atmosphere” in history and arith- 
metic, so long as the particular dogmas which con- 
signed himself and his children to everlasting destruc- 
tion were not taught out of public funds to which he 
himself contributes. 

Our criticism, however, is less concerned with 
the urban and somewhat rare “Clause IV.’’ school 
than with the new treatment in the normal public 
school, the Council School. Here every effort compatible 
with the maintenance of a formal but unworkable 
“conscience clause ’’ is to be made to squeeze the children 
into dogmatic or undogmatic teaching; every effort 
compatible also with a formal but unworkable con- 
science clause is to be made to squeeze the teacher into 
giving that teaching. The head teacher is not to be 
allowed to give “denominational ’’ teaching. But he 
is permitted, and even encouraged, to give “ Cowper- 
Temple ’’ teaching, under the guidance of a committee 
of experts. And the man or woman who refuses to 
volunteer to give such teaching will recognise, from the 
beginning, that, in such a refusal, he jeopardises his 
whole future scholastic career. The preservation of 
what is, in fact, a severe “ test’’’ of conscientious belief 
is advocated just at the time when the class from which 
the teachers are drawn find reconciliation more and 
more difficult between the old-fashioned theology 
deduced from Genesis or from Joshua and their own 
religious belief. Again, to-day any school authority is 
at liberty to abandon the State teaching of religion 
and confine itself to purely secular subjects. The 
Committee propose the withdrawal of this privilege. 
Either the Council must provide Cowper-Temple teach- 
ing, or, if they refuse, they must throw open the 
doors to any advocates of any other faith who choose 
to enter. Another provision ensures that the present 
head teachers, in all the village schools, shall remain 
free to give Church teaching so long as they remain 
there, which would mean, in practice, the expiration 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years, in many cases, before 
the village school becomes “ neutralised ’’ or impartial 
to all religions. The Anson bye-law is accepted and 
extended. But the Committee will have nothing to do 
with Clause VII. of Mr. Birrell’s original Bill, which 








EEE AE 


allowed parents to withdraw their children from the 
religious teaching if they disapproved of it. The State 
exercises its determination that the child shall be taught 
some religion by some recognised exponents. The 
magistrate, in Gibbon’s words, finds all religions 
“equally useful.’’ But the child whose parent refuses 
all such ministrations must be brought to school, 
segregated in a separate pen, and instructed—amid 
the gibes of its more pious comrades—in mathematics 
or the use of globes. We seem to detect a note running 
through the eirenicon of a resolute determination that 
the children of the poor, lest they stray into Socialism 
and discontent, must be forced into some kind of religious 
instruction, compounded from a syllabus prepared for 
them by their betters. There was an old Liberal doc- 
trine that the State has nothing to do with creating a 
religion, enforcing a religion, maintaining a religion, 
subsidising a religion—that religion, in essence, was an 
affair of the Church and the home. It would appear 
that the collectivist organisation, to which the twentieth 
century is said to be hastening, is to transfer itself from 
the region of business and trade to the region of the 
conscience. Acquiescence in a collective religion is to 
be encouraged amongst the children of the poor be- 
cause (in the hope of some) this collective religion will 
discourage the children of the poor from the demand for 
a collectivist society. 





AN IMPERTINENCE AND A POLICY. 


Mr. RoosEvett has at last achieved novelty, if he has 
fallen short of originality. The views upon the present 
state of Egypt, to which he gave a certain spluttering 
emphasis at Guildhall on Tuesday, are those which 
all the lesser members of the English colony in Cairo 
have been ventilating for some weeks past. They may 
be read in the correspondence columns of the “‘ Egyptian 
Gazette ’’ 
“ Daily Express.’’ The novelty lay only in this, that the 


; they may be read in the telegrams of the 


person who expressed them happens to be the former 
head of a great Republic, whose jack-boot doctrine is 
enough to make the martyrs and heroes of American 
liberty turn in their graves. So violent a reference to 
the internal politics of a State which is virtually a 
sritish dependency makes an unwonted demand on our 
tolerance of foreign criticism. To lecture your host 
while you partake of his hospitality might present itself 
to a more sensitive taste than Mr. Roosevelt's as some- 
But we need not make an 
international question of the Guildhall performance. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt gone to St. Petersburg and there 


thing of an impertinence. 


delivered himself of a plea for Finnish liberty, we should 
have applauded his courage and backed his intervention. 
No State nowaday lives in isolation, and the knowledge 
that their actions are watched by foreign critics may 
have a salutary effect upon statesmen, more particularly 
upon statesmen responsible for the fortunes of a subject 
race. And it would be foolish to quarrel with the crudity 
of phrase and the tactlessnessof form which distinguished 
this unconventional outburst. 


By a fortunate provision 
of nature the man whose mind lacks subtlety and the. 
power of sympathetic imagination is rarely endowed with 
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suavity of speech. These blunt and rasping sentences 
enable us to gauge the intellect behind them. They are 
worth exactly what a criticism on some nice point of 
literature would be worth from a man who spoke in 
slang and murdered grammar. For it does not even 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Roosevelt that the situa- 
tion which he hastily scanned at Cairo is one of com- 
He boasted, indeed, of the in- 
timate acquaintance with the problems of Africa which 
he had acquired while hunting (under the limelight) in 
Uganda. 


plexity and delicacy. 


But his views on Egyptian politics were fully 
formed and uttered to the world in a public speech 
within a day of his arrival in Cairo. He tore out the 
heart of the Egyptian mystery as he might have trampled 
through a jungle. The ablest men, intimate with the 
East, learned in Mohammedan lore, may doubt and ques- 
tion, hope and fear, as they watch the struggle of old 
and new and the mingling of an Oriental nationalism 
with the cosmopolitan modern spirit. To Mr. Roosevelt 
the Egyptians are simply a “ fanatical’? and “ un- 
civilised ’’ people, and the suggestion that they are 
worthy of any destiny save that of being ruled by some 
European Power is dismissed as mere “ sentimentality.’’ 
Frankly, we fail to see that such an opinion deserves 
more weight than that of the first Cook’s tourist who 
imbibes a casual prejudice in the smoking-room of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, and vents it in a letter to a provincial 
newspaper. There is this difference, that Mr. Roose- 
velt is a tourist who carries with him round the world 
his own sounding-board, and uses it for American more 
than for English ears. These crude opinions, these 
tyrannical incitements, this contemptuous rhetoric, will 
go out to Egypt to form one element the more of difficulty 
in the position of vexation and anxiety which natives 
and Englishmen have alike conspired to create for Sir 
Eldon Gorst. 

On one point we are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
and only a bold resolve can end it. Twice within a few 
weeks the authority of the Occupation has suffered a 
sharp rebuff. The first defeat was the rejection by the 
General Assembly of the scheme for prolonging the 
concession of the Suez Ganal Company. The second 
episode is much the The Grand 
Mufti, the head of the Mohammedan 
Church in the exercise of rights which undoubtedly 
are 


more serious. 
acting as 


his, has 
of Wardani, 
Boutros Pasha. 


refused his sanction to the execution 
the murderer of the late Premier, 
If Wardani is hanged, the people will 
see in his death an affront to their religion and a de- 
fiance of the Sacred Law. If he is not hanged, our 
prestige will have suffered the severest blow which any 
native could possibly inflict upon it. The dilemma 
would not be serious if the Grand Mufti were really a 
pedantic jurist, influenced by the reactionary quibbles 
which he advanced in his written judgment. But the 
plain fact is that he is simply the average man, voicing 
the mob opinion under the influence of the terrorism 
exercised by a passionate national spirit. This angry 
sense of solidarity had its beginning in the Denshawai 
affair. We chose then in a moment of panic—and what 


“sentimental”? than panic!—to organise a 


is more 





The present state of things is intolerable, ‘ 








dramatic judicial murder of a few peasants, who de- 
served, at the worst, a brief imprisonment. Egypt rose 
in fury, and, under the guidance of a man of real 
genius, the late Mustafa Kamel, what had been a little 
clique of students and journalists became a national 
party. It dominated Cairo from the salon of its eman- 
cipated Princess down to the cafés frequented by porters 
and donkey-boys. 


the Moderates. Even the judges and the lawyers learned 


It turned with especial fury on 


that this Nationalist crowd was a more formidable 
master than their English over-lords. The very adyo- 
cate who had pursued the Denshawai prisoners with 
supple special pleading, was fain, after four years of 
ostracism and persecution, to come forward as the de- 
fender of Wardani. In this passion for self-rule no 
moral or legal or prudential distinction can survive. 
The Khedive, once on the way to become a national 
hero, while Lord Cromer was on bad terms with him, is 
to-day despised, because he has made his peace with Sir 
Eldon Gorst. 


became an arch-enemy of the people, because he seemed 


Boutros Pasha, an inoffensive politician, 
to be an instrument of English policy. Wardani, who 
shot him in cold blood, is a martyr whom Islam itself 
hastens to shield. Five years ago we had merely the 
students as our foes. For four years we have had the 
people against us. Already the clerical element is 
hostile. To-morrow the native army may follow. 
A choice is forced upon us. We may do what Mr. 
Roosevelt and his school advises—play the rough-rider 
with the “forms” of the law, execute Wardani, defy 
the religion of the people, deport its leaders, suppress 
the newspapers, ignore the consultative assemblies which 
are just acquiring a real power, and rule as the conscious 
autocrat who relies on force alone. The attempt would 
There would be some bloodshed, 


some terrorism, some riots, and perhaps some mutinies 


probably succeed. 


in the army. But if we cared to pay the price of main- 
taining an adequate army of occupation, we might keep 
Nationalism down. If we are in Egypt, as Mr. 
Roosevelt declares, simply to “ keep order,” this is the 
proper course. It is the statesmanship of the police- 
man, the policy of the “ big stick.’’ But if we are in 
Egypt, as we ourselves have always professed, to 
educate the Egyptians and to help them to rule them- 
selves, it would be the bankruptcy of our ideals, the 
failure of our efforts, the triumph of race-ascendency. 
The men who advocate it are also the men who ful- 
minate against Sir Eldon Gorst, because in the Soudan 
he has allowed it to be proclaimed that a native need 
no longer dismount from his camel when he meets an 
Englishman, and because in Egypt he has announced 
that promotion will be given by preference to teachers 
who are able to give their lessons in the vernacular. 
The hope of educating a nation has gone when it 
reaches towards its masters the degree of distrust and 
dislike which are general to-day. 

There is one alternative expedient, and one only, 
which could bring peace without the stamping out of 
everything in Egypt which shows the beginnings of 
courage and self-reliance—the grant of a Constitution. 
It matters little with what checks and safeguards it is 
weighted. It would be possible to retain English expert 
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officials. | It would probably be necessary to keep a 


British garrison. Our subjects would continue to enjoy 
the privileges of the capitulations, and the protection of 
the Mixed and Consular Courts. The debt must neces- 
sarily remain under European control. The essential 
thing is that over the main concerns of national life an 
elected body should hold sway. It would make mistakes 
both of omission and commission. But it could make 
no mistake more ghastly than the capital blunder of 
Denshawai, and be guilty of no neglect more serious than 
the starving of education which went on under Lord 
Cromer. Against this course there is only one argument 
that is honest. It might at first retard the economic 
expansion of Egypt and even depreciate the value of the 
capital which Englishmen have invested in the Nile 
Valley. But to use that argument is to admit, in Mill’s 
phrase, that we are not governing Egypt; we are farm- 
ing it. 





CRETE AND THE NEW TURKISH 
NATIONALISM. 


We do not know what the protecting Powers will 
decide to do in Crete, but we devoutly hope that they 
will not act so as to encourage the Turkish Chauvinism 
which, we are afraid, has had a good deal to do with 
the present phase of the Cretan difficulty. When 
Europe welcomed the Turkish Revolution, it thought 
that it was acclaiming the advent of a progressive 
element in Eastern Europe. In some respects, it was 


not mistaken. The new régime has given Turkey a 


reorganised army and as reasonably honest and efficient | 
a civil administration as could be built up out of the | 


materials left by Hamidian rule. Its first movement 
was in the direction of political liberty for the Christian 
peoples within the Empire. Gratitude as well as policy 
pointed the way of reform. The revolution was 
welcomed and aided, not only by Turks, but by Greeks, 
Armenians, and Bulgarians. Greece was then put off 
with hints and promises which were never fulfilled, 
largely because an aggressive Turkish nationalism has 
replaced the early liberal ideas of the revolutionists. 
There is reason to suspect that the Government itself 
was not guiltless in the matter of the second and terrible 
massacre of Adana. It is undoubtedly responsible for 
the attempt to force the Arabic script on Albania, 
and the reaction of the Albanian revolt appears in the 
anti-Greek agitation in the capital and in Asia Minor, 
and the anti-Greek spirit which, during last week, 
found scandalous expression, not only in the Turkish 
Chamber, but on the lips of the Grand Vizier. Every- 
one knows that Greece has no responsibility for what 
has happened in Crete, and that, if Cretan 
legislators and patriots insist on taking the 
oath of allegiance to King George, they act without 
encouragement from Athens. What, therefore, does 
Turkey want? She can only fight for paper supremacy. 
If she wants to re-conquer Crete, she had better under- 
stand at once that she will not be allowed to do so. A 
Liberal Government can hardly have forgotten Lord 
Salisbury’s maxim that a province once released from 
Turkish rule must not revert to it. Turkey can, if she 








pleases, forfeit the sympathies of Liberal Europe. But 
the protecting Powers will not permit an invasion of an 
island whose soil still reeks with the blood of her chil- 
dren, and if they did, the enemies of the new régime 
in Turkey could wish her no more disastrous enterprise. 
Neither will they consent to a trumped-up war with 
Greece. Greece has claims on European sympathy which 
the errors of the last few years have not obliterated. To 
a liberal and tolerant Turkey all the world wishes well; 
an aggressive Mohammedan Power will speedily awaken 
to a widely different European opinion. 

But there is one step which we hope the protecting 
Powers will not take. The Cretan Assembly has, in our 
view, acted very unwisely in expelling the Moslem dele- 
gates. These delegates may have aimed at expulsion ; 
if so, their tactics have succeeded. But the Moham- 
medans of Crete have had real grievances, and the loss 
of representation simply adds to them. Their members 
should therefore be taken back to the Chamber when it 
meets in June. When that restitution is made, there 
remains no excuse for reversion to the status quo ante 
1908. The Powers then withdrew their troops, and 
thus made clear their tacit 
with Greece. 


assent to reunion 
The act was theirs, and the re- 
sponsibility for what followed is theirs. In the 
absence of specific ill-treatment of the Mohammedan 
farmers, the question comes to an end with the return of 
the delegates. Even if the delegates remain outside the 
Chamber, we see only mischief in the revival of the High 
Commissionership, backed, we suppose, by international 
troops. Neither M. Zaimis, nor any other Greek, will 
find Crete willing to receive him on the old terms. If 
he fails and anarchy ensues, what do the Powers propose? 
Eternal opposition to the union with Greece, which they 
themselves promoted and prepared for? The Turks can 
never be re-admitted, especially after Adana; the island 
will not resign its aspirations. Greece lost one oppor- 
tunity in 1908, for which she has paid the usual penalty 
of over-prudence. But her chance may recur; Turkey’s 
is lost for ever, and if she tries to regain it by force, she 
may lose at once her new friends and her old Empire. 





NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 


WE suppose there are many Englishmen who hold a 
genuine belief that forces of affection and self-interest 
are moving the self-governing portions of our Empire in 
the direction of closer political and commercial union. 
A superficial consideration of the recent growth of 
Imperial Conferences, Tariff Preferences, concerted 
schemes of Imperial defence, and of innumerable Con- 
gresses and other informal gatherings for generating 
and emitting pan-Britannic sentiments, supports the 
notion. Indeed, it is true that the last two decades 
have induced ardent Imperialists, both in this country 
and in our Colonies, to attempt to stay the tendency to 
national independence which the history of the last half- 
century has disclosed in all our self-governing dominions. 
The phrase and the idea of “ Imperial Federation ”’ have 
allured many minds, from the time when the folly and 
futility of Colonial subjection were first made manifest 
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by the American Revolution. Ambitious and patriotic 


statesmen, such as Lord Carnarvon in the last genera- 





tion and Mr. Chamberlain in ours, have seen in the 
federation of groups of Colonies the first stage in a 
natural evolution of events. 

A closer and more dispassionate study of Colonial 
history leads to the conclusion that not merely is this 
group-federation no instrument for the operation of 
forces making for Imperial federation, but that it is 
antagonistic to closer union on the wider basis. In a 
word, it belongs not to Imperialism but to Nationalism. 
What has been happening is the gradual emergence of 
groups of dependent Colonies into the status of indepen- 
dent nations, enjoying full and equal powers of self- 
government under the British Crown. The Imperialism 
of recent years, inflamed to a brief, unnatural in- 
tensity by the events of the South African war, is in 
its strength, substance, and endurance, no counterpoise 
Whenever the two sentiments or 
the interests related to them appear to conflict, no doubt 
as to the issue can possibly be entertained. The new 
nations will give tariff preference to the Mother-Country, 
just so far and so long as this course involves no 
interference with the development of national industries 
or with full liberty in negotiating profitable trade with 
foreign nations. The recent history of the Canadian 
tariffs, in which the full preference is whittled down, by 
special exemptions for alleged injuries to “ home ’’ in- 
dustries, and by commercial treaties with European 
countries, affords convincing proof of the predominance 
of Nationalist over Imperialist considerations. Hardly 
less striking is the testimony furnished by the delibera- 
tions on Imperial defence, and the policy adopted by the 
Colonies in their new naval and military arrangements. 


to this nationalism. 





No one who has followed carefully the actual arrange- 
ments and the proposals of the Canadian and the Aus- 
tralian Governments can fail to detect their absolute 
determination to maintain the paramountcy of national 
over Imperial considerations of defence. The reserva- 
tion of the right to decide whether they will or will not 
permit their ships and military forces to be utilised as 
an integral part of the arms of the Empire on the par- 
ticular occasion of a war, stands as the most explicit 
Colonial declaration of national self-dependence. 

But the publication, a few days since, of a White 
Paper relating to the negotiations of treaties between 
Colonies and Foreign Powers adds a new and particu- 
larly interesting item to the charter of colonial freedom. 
As late as 1895, Lord Ripon still claimed that, as in 
the case of a treaty, consisting, substantially, of an 
agreement between a colony and a foreign country, it 
is the Empire which technically acts as the treaty- 
making Power; so the negotiations must be conducted 
by “Her Majesty’s representative at the Court of the 
Foreign Power,’ on the ground that, “ to give Colonies 
the power of negotiating treaties for themselves, with- 
out reference to Her Majesty’s Government, would be 





to give them an international status as separate from 
sovereign States.” It now appears that Sir Edward 
Grey, in the recent arrangements for new commercial 
relations between Canada and France, has allowed the 
negotiations to be conducted directly by Canadian 








Ministers, instead of by our Ambassador at Paris. 
Though the draft Convention thus arranged was still, 
of course, submitted to His Majesty’s Government for 
general approval, the Ambassador was authorised to 
accept any verbal or other minor alterations agreed to 
by the Canadian representatives, without further refer- 
ence to the Secretary of State. We cannot regard this 
new procedure of our Foreign Office as one of mere 
convenience. It seems to embody a fresh and clearer 
recognition of the substantial right of a Colonial 
Government to determine, and to negotiate for them- 
selves, commercial and other arrangements with Foreign 


Powers which do not affect directly other parts of the 


“ ””? 


Empire. Perhaps, indeed, as the “ Times ’’ recognises, 
it signifies an acceptance of the view that, “as the 
Canadian, the Australian, the South African, or the 
New Zealand Government is as much His Majesty’s 
Government as the British Government, they can all 
negotiate with equal right, if not with equal authority, 
in the King’s name.’’ So far as commerce is concerned, 
the substance of such a right of treaty-making is 
involved in the whole policy of fiscal independence now 
enjoyed for half a century. Though treaties or con- 
ventions thus negotiated may, in point of fact, affect, 
to an appreciable degree, our own trade, as in the case 
of the recent arrangements made by Canada with France 
and Germany, still more in the case of the contemplated 
treaty with the United States, we cannot claim to over- 
rule the right of a colony to disregard these secondary 
interests, however important. If Canadian-American 
reciprocity injures our trade, we must suffer the injury 
with no thought of redress. 

Some more delicate problems lurk, however, in the 
Where territorial or other political rights 


are matters of controversy or negotiation, it is now 


background. 


expressly understood that the self-governing colony, 
which may be primarily and principally affected, shall 
have an important and, in general, a predominant voice in 
the settlement. But itisevident that circumstances might 
arise in which the supreme authority of His Majesty’s 
Government, acting on behalf of the Empire as a whole, 
must be exerted. 
important interests of some part of the Empire not self- 
governing hinged on the negotiations, it would be im- 
possible to concede that full liberty which the new 
status of nationalism might appear to warrant. Certain 
hard facts still blur the lines of “ national ’’ evolution. 
The British Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council still 
possess certain rights of Imperial control. Further- 
more, the fact that a declaration of war between Great 
Britain and a Foreign Power would necessarily involve 
the self-governing Colonies, whether they approved the 
“Imperial policy” or not, is a limitation upon the 
nationalist conception of defence which has not yet been 
adequately appreciated. The main tendency of forces, 
national and _ sentimental, 


If, for instance, peace or war, or the 


makes quite manifestly 
towards even larger independence. But it remains to 
be seen what is the minimum of effective Imperial con- 
trol required by the modern conditions of nations de- 
siring to live in security and amity under a common 


King and flag. 
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Hife and Petters. 


WITH SLING AND STONE. 


Ir was fine to buffet and bite and clapperclaw each 
other, rolling in slime or leaping from forest bough to 
bough, until low cunning discovered that skulls may be 
cracked at a distance by rocks hurled through the air. 
It was not bad to fight with stones attached to strings, 
and with clubs and prongs, till a terrible invention of 
bent wood and twisted gut drove a feathered stick from 
behind a bush through the cowhide over one’s heart. 
It was a great occasion when the Marquis of Toledo 
went to his renowned workers in steel and ordered new 
suits of armor on his own design. “ All the parts,”’ he 
said, “ must be made of solid plates, overlapping at the 
joints. The polished breastplate must project so that 
the arrows, impinging upon it at an angle, may glance 
harmlessly off. The whole of my body that is exposed 
so long as I am mounted must be armored, and so must 
my horse. Narrow slits may be left in the helmet for 
sighting the enemy, but my nose must be protected by 
an extra bar, and in front of the horse’s forehead you 
must contrive a long spike to act as a ram. Shorter 
spikes must project from the main joints of my own 
armor also, and the side-plates of the horse must hang 
round him like a skirt or net to counter insidious attacks 
from below. Add what embellishment of inlaid gold 
arabesque you please, but not too much: for I want 
eight suits and am very impatient, seeing that the 
Marquis of Carcassonne has ordered four.”’ 

So, one glitter of steel from head to foot, the 
Marquis of Toledo rode out to battle, sweating but safe 
—safe as milk in a kettle is against the cat—until 
someone approached with a newfangled blowpipe, and, 
having kindled a mixture of saltpetre, charcoal, and 
sulphur at one end, discharged through it, with horrible 
noise, a small cube of iron, which, striking that polished 
breastplate at an angle, never glanced off as was ex- 
pected, but went right through. Whereon a riderless 
horse was seen flouncing about the field, and eight 
exquisitely wrought suits of armor (one slightly 
damaged) have ever since hung in the Royal Museum 
at Madrid. 

It is always so. Men have spent more time and | 
thought on devising means of killing each other than | 
on any other subject, except food, and their admirable | 
ingenuity in trying to avoid being killed is continually | 
defeated by fresh development of ingenuity in killing. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Cowhide, armor, castle wall, and heart of oak—one 
after another they have rotted into archeology, or serve 
for picnics and tourist memorials. With increasing | 
rapidity, change succeeds change: the defences of the | 
South African War are already Victorian, and battle- 
ships fall obsolete before they swim. Who said 
“ Dreadnoughts?”’ Hardly have we emptied our purses 
upon them, hardly have we poured income-tax, land-tax, 
supertax, and death duties into the ravening gulf they | 
have made, hardly have we drained our country dry to | 
order the eight for which we clamored, when still, small | 
voices here and there arise, wondering, questioning, | 
doubting whether “ Dreadnoughts’’ are of much more | 
service now than the Marquis of Toledo’s armor. | 
Year by year we have piled up the increase of | 
battleships in vize and price—pre-“ Dreadnoughts,” | 
“ Dreadnoughts,” super-“ Dreadnoughts’’—so they go. | 
In twenty years the displacement has risen from the | 
11,000 tons of the “ Triumph ”’ to the 26,000 tons of the | 
“Conqueror ’’ that will be completed two years from | 
now. At least four ships will then have surpassed the | 
“Dreadnought ”’ herself by 8,000 tons, and already 
vessels to which these will seem hardly bigger than “King | 
Edwards’’ seemed to them are being ordered for the | 
United States, and devised for our own Admiralty. | 
Step by step the corresponding price is mounting up; | 
three-quarters of a million, one million, one and a half, 
twy millions—even two and a half and three millions— | 
are now coming well in sight. But what is the good of | 
it all? ask those questioning voices. What was the | 
good of steel breastplate with arabesque embellishments ! 


when gunpowder was kindled at the end of a tube? 
What is the good of super-“ Dreadnoughts’’ when the 
narrow seas are quick with mines, torpedoes, and sub- 
marines? 

The voices are many. Mr. Wells has raised his 
warning prophecy; Colonel Repington speaks in this 
month’s “ Blackwood’’; Mr. Arnold White asks his 
searching questions in our correspondence to-day, and 
Mr. Arnold White was among the first advocates 
of the “Dreadnought’’ type. Other voices are 
heard, the more significant because nameless. “In 
case of war,” says one, “the first thing we should 
do would be to withdraw the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ from 
danger.” “In the North Sea,” says another, “ nothing 
could venture out but destroyers and submarines.” But 
a destroyer is to a “ Dreadnought ’’ about as cheap and 
lightly covered as a naked man to the Marquis of Toledo 
in his armor. As gunpowder brought all fighting men 
on land back to nakedness and a cloth, will torpedoes 
cut down our giant ships to little boats not much 
thicker than a biscuit tin? Let us hear what Colonel 
Repington, himself a diligent student of all warfare, 
has to say :— 

“TI think,” he writes, ‘“‘that the North Sea falls within the 
category of narrow waters which eventually must, by a process 
of evolution which is taking place under our eyes, become 
practically closed on the outbreak of war, and possibly through- 
out the war, to the operations of sea-going fleets and cruisers. 
I think that the great ships to which we devote so much money 
every year—though they have been, are, and may for a few 
years more be necessary—will within a limited period of time 
become useless for most operations of which the North Sea 
and the Channel will be the theatre.” 

Or, again :— 

“‘Our great and cestly battleships and cruisers must (in 
time of war) be stowed away safely in some distant, safe, and 
secluded anchorage—Scapa Flow and Portsmouth to-day, Bere- 
haven and Lough Swilly perhaps to-morrow. The North Sea 
in time of war will be a desert of waters, insecure to both 
sides, open to neither, commanded by none.”’ 

What an appalling shock sentences like these will 
give to the panic-mongers of the last two years! If one 
thing is more certain than another, it is that the 
“ Dreadnoughts’”’ have been built, and are being built, 
to act in the North Sea. Either “ Dreadnoughts”’ or 
conscription, we were told. “ We dare not sleep in our 
beds till we have two keels to one,’’ shrieked the terrified 
descendants of Drake and Frobisher. But hardly have 
they settled down to the slumber of security, when they 
are roused by the cry that all the “ Dreadnoughts”’ in 
creation could in case of war only be stowed away in 
some safe, distant, and secluded anchorage. The path 
for invasion is left open—insecure, but open. The 
North Sea is bare as a desert, commanded by none. 
What was the good of all that shouting, all that spend- 
ing, which so much upset the City and the House of 
Lords? We must have conscription, after all; we must 
go and get drilled; we must sign the People’s Petition 
to be turned into soldiers. We cannot sleep another 
minute, for there is nothing on the sea between us and 
Germany now, and all the “ Dreadnoughts” might as 
well be scrapped, or converted into health resorts for 
trips to the midnight sun. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes ! 

There is no one so ludicrous as people who live in 
fear, and we cannot but smile at this new line of panic— 


| this new attempt to bring us all under the drill-sergeant. 


But, in so far as it is simply a matter of naval tactics 
depending on armament, the main point must be con- 
sidered and answered. We do not mean that the 
Admiralty have not considered it; of course, since the 
refusal of the Hague Conference to prohibit the use of 
marine mines, it has been one of their chief concerns. 
Add the great development of the submarine, the tor- 
pedo, and the airship, and it is obvious that when 
“ Dreadnoughts ” put out into a narrow sea, the life on 
board will correspond to the prayer “to live each day 
as ‘twere the last.’’ We imagine the Admiralty might 


reply that the North Sea is not really narrow, but a 
very large area that cannot become a lake; that, in case 
of the incredible folly of war with Germany, there could 
at first be no better positions for our battle fleets than 
Scapa Flow and Dover, sealing up both entrances to 
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the sea and ruining the enemy’s sea-borne trade, while 
the flotillas, in which we possess an immense advantage 
of numbers and skill, would act like cavalry, scouring 
the water, scouting, destroying the enemy’s flotillas and 
mines ; that the aim of torpedoes is very uncertain, and 
grows more uncertain as we build our battleship-cruisers 
with continually increasing speed, so that the new 
“ Dreadnoughts ’’ will command a speed on any sea 
such a8 no destroyer can equal, except at dead calm; 
that, if it comes to the worst, the “ Dreadnoughts ’’ 
are more immune against mines and torpedoes than any 
battleship yet constructed, and would probably keep 
afloat after the most terrible blow; and, finally, that 
there are new methods of guarding against torpedo, and 
even submarine, attack. 

We cannot say. We only ask notice for the lands- 
men’s view, for clear-sighted prophets, though lands- 
men, are often right when experts are blinded by habit. 
But, if “ Dreadnoughts’’ are maintained for ten years 
more, and that incredible war should come to pass, 
we have a strange vision of them as they put to sea 
for the second or third stage of the warfare. Around 
each vast monster flits a multitude of destroyers and 
rapid automobiles, firing at every float, testing almost 
every wave, while over her head hover several aero- 
planes, peering down into the depths of ocean for sub- 
marines. As when, upon Afric’s golden sand, the 
dragon crocodile basks secure, watched by attendant 
birds, who stand beside him or hover above his head. 
They, at the sight of danger, rouse him with piercing 
cries, and he, grateful for their ministry, arches his 
monstrous back and slides into the safety of the water, 
fearing alone the one wild beast that, from invisible 
distance and with imperceptible bullet, can pierce the 
joints of his overlapping mail, and paralyse the sections 
of his water-tight compartments. 





PURITANISM AND ART. 


Ir is interesting to note that Carlyle generally mis- 
quotes one of his favorite passages in Goethe. The poet, 
in his ‘‘ Generalbeichte,’’ utters an “ earnest word ’’ of 
rebuke to those who have not taken the joy of life when 
they might, and have failed to shut the mouth of the 
Philistine when he babbled. They shall have absolution 
when they shall endeavor unceasingly 


“Uns vom Halben zu entwéhnen 
Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen, 
Resolut zu leben.” 


When a man strives thus to break the habit of the Half 
and to live resolutely in the Whole, the Good, the 
Beautiful, he is, the artist might say, not far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Carlyle misquotes the second 
line 

‘““Und im Ganzen, Guten Wahren:” 


for the Beautiful he substitutes, perhaps unconsciously, 
at any rate instinctively, the True, and he also will 
rid himself of the Half and live in the Whole. That, 
we feel, is the real life, whatever we are; but whether 
we read the line with Goethe or Carlyle, whether we 
emphasise the True or the Beautiful, decides, and is 
decided by, our general outlook on life. The Puritan 
reads with Carlyle, and the Artist tells him that 
Wahren breaks the harmony of the verse, and of more 
than the verse, and that the archetype is, and must be, 
Schénen. And some will ask if they are not the same, 
and the various readings the outcome of permanent 
elements in human nature. 

Long ago Plato had felt the same contrast. He 
had spoken of “the ancient quarrel between poetry 
and philosophy.’’ There are those who find in this a 
trace of his feeling toward the art and poetry of his day— 
the degenerate and self-conscious utterance of tempera- 
ments of no great depth and a great deal too ingenious. 
There is little doubt that Plato was not in tune with the 
poetry of his day, but Mr, Gilbert Murray is unques- 





tionably right when he suggests that the quarrel is not 
between great philosophy and petty art or bad art, but 
between Philosophy and Art. There is a quarrel 
between them, even if it is a friendly one. The poet, 
as Plato shows elsewhere, depends on another inspira- 
tion, and takes another route than the philosopher. 
If he come “without madness’’ to the doors of the 
Muses, they are closed against him, and the poetry of 
the “sober’’ is eclipsed by that of the “madman’”’ 
and the “enthusiast.’’ If there is a gentle irony in 
these words of Plato, they are none the less true, as 
he knew from experience. The creative impulse puts 
a man outside himself; he is a new creature, trans- 
formed with a life he does not understand, and ne 
creates what will do almost as much for another. The 
true sublime, as Longinus said, gives the soul wings, 
and it soars on high, glad and gay, proud as if it had 
itself created what the artist has given it. That is true 
enough ; but is this philosophy? What business has a 
philosopher to take fire, to surrender his personality, 
to let his soul go soaring in this way? His business is 
with fact, and he must control imagination and drive 
away fancy; madness is no frame for him; he must be 
“ sober,’ desperately and doggedly “sober,” if he is 
to do anything. 

“ But when I sit down to reason—think to take my stand nor swerve 

Till I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 

In you come with your cold music, till I creep thro’ every nerve.” 
Well may he exclaim, “ This is very sad to find.’’ The 
poet and the philosopher has each his own road to 
travel, and he must not leave it; the other man must 
let him alone; but each, as he nears his goal, will see 
the other again, and probably long before that he will 
surmise it is one goal that both seek. It is the man 
for whom Poetry and Music have meaning who speaks 
in this way, asserting a claim for independence, just as 
the strongest poets have had to resist philosophy. Yet 
this is not understood by everybody. 

The fact is that endless nonsense is talked about 
art, poetry, music, and painting. This is, above all, 
the age of the artistic temperament, and it is less to 
our credit than we suppose. We are all “ artistic”’ 
nowadays, just as we all have humor, and, as some 
people would have us believe, we are all Socialists. 
And how little it means! How little we achieve in 
art! and how sure we are we appreciate it! and how 
shrill we grow when we are criticised, when the Puritan 
tells us we are small and shallow! The artistic tem- 
perament, vague, impressionable, moody, susceptible to 
the appeal of great art, if it is not too great, but quite 
incapable of it, is, above all others, intolerant of 
Puritanism. How could it be otherwise? But, grant- 
ing that Puritanism and the artistic temperament clash, 
how is it with Art? 

Mr. Joseph Crouch, in his interesting book on 
“Puritanism and Art’’ (Cassell), goes to history to 
find out what exactly have been the relations of Puritans 
with Art. He analyses and discusses the nature of Art 
and the spirit of Puritanism. The evidence he cites 
shows conclusively that Puritans have not been enemies 
of Art, though they have often enough fallen foul of 
the artistic temperament and the antiquarian. He 
shows how Art has been associated pre-eminently with 
that faith and that sense of reality without which 
Puritanism is not—in fact, that irreconcilable as is the 
temper of Puritanism face to face with degenerate art, 
with the art of the Jesuits or the theatre of Charles IT., 
none the less the Puritan has loved Art, and has 
“ created ’’ as none but the greatest artists can. Spenser, 
Milton, and Michael Angelo are good enough evidence, 
or Plato himself; while, for what some of our friends 
would call sheer ferocious Philistinism, there is nothing 
to equal Sir Guyon destroying the amenities and the 
artistic beauties of the Garden of Acrasia. Beauty 
made the bait of sin, the Puritan feels, must be 
destroyed ; and, when the artist himself reflects, he will 
agree that the product of art, which involves falsity—— 
discrepancy with the great truths of this universe— 
ought to be abolished without mercy. Venus Kallipygos 
is pretty enough, but she is not the creation of great 
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artists. Goddess, woman or sculptor, in whom move 
the beauty and the wonder and the power of this glorious 
thing which we call the world, will look another way. 

It is, of course, Matthew Arnold who gave the cue 
—or at least the quotation—to the smaller critics of 
Puritanism—‘“ middle-class Philistinism,’’ “the un- 
desirable provincialism of the English Puritans and 
Protestant Nonconformists.’’ Easy words from our 
great man, the Englishman who has come nearest of us 
all to combining snobbery and genius. Yet it must be 
remembered that it is from middle-class Philistinism, 
somehow or other, that the great artists and poets have 
come in Greece, in Italy, and in England—Browning 
from the Congregational Chapel in Walworth, Burne- 
Jones from the Birmingham of Dr. Dale and Mr. 
Chamberlain, those undesirable provincials whom Arnold 
coupled so cleverly. Art must come from such regions— 
from circles at once free from the immediate dread of 
hunger and from the glorious immunity of those who 
toil not nor spin, and who are protected against the 
pressure which means perception of the world’s real 
facts and forces. Mr. Mackail, in writing of William 
Morris, has put this strongly and truly :— 

“Certainly it is among those sections of society, whether 
rich or poor, which have drifted furthest away from English 
Puritanism, that art as a factor of life is most utterly dead. And 
the beginnings, as yet feeble and groping, of a new birth of art 
among the people, are stirring most among what used to be 
called the Puritan middle-class, and are closely associated with 
the specific qualities of Puritanism; its earnestness, its plain 
and pure living, its habitual direction of thought towards 
matters of more than trivial and material import.” 

Puritanism and Art have this in common—an 
earnestness for which one thing matters and all else is 
subsidiary. “This one thing I do,’”’ “One thing I 
know,” are words familiar to the Puritan ; and are they 
not as true of the artist? His is not the artistic tem- 
perament, pure and simple; or, if it is, it is transformed 
by an intensity and a passion that the temperamental 
and the impressionist do not understand. To the 
Puritan proper, once the thing is laid open, it needs 
no explanation ; it is the spirit in which he lives. There 
are many degrees of knowledge, of perception and ex- 
perience, and Puritan and artist have them in the in- 
tensest degree. There are some two dozen or so letters 
of the alphabet, but the man who has been branded 
with two of them, and the woman who has worn the 
Scarlet Letter, know their own letters, as they know 
none of the rest, and as we know none at all—and they 
know, too, the difference between knowing and know- 
ing. Artist and Puritan know in this kind of way. 
They know a few letters of God’s tracing—burnt in on 
them ; and when they meet men who have this kind of 
knowledge, even if the letters are not precisely the same, 
they recognise a true kinship. The smaller fry do not— 
neither the “ antiquitarian ’’ with his passion for what 
Milton called “the ghost of a linen decency,’’ for 
“Palls and Miters, Gold and Guegaws fetcht from 
Aaron’s old Wardrobe or the Flamins Vestry ’’—-nor 
the artistic temperament with its many pretty and little 
impressionisms—nor, on the other hand, the moralist, 
whether, with the middle-class British Philistine, he 
cultivate in the provinces the sumptuous ugliness of 
domestic comfort, or, with the authorities of the Vatican, 
he affix whitewashed tin fig-leaves to the great monu- 
ments of Greek art. These all go biting their thumbs 
at one another with a mutual contempt that may amuse 
or sadden serious people, but neither the one kind nor 
the other knows anything of that deep, but happy, 
seriousness which characterises Puritanism and Art. 

. Plato’s philosopher and the Puritan of later days, 
each alike intent on “seeking truth’’ and “ speaking 
of God as He is’’—and the poet, the musician, and 
the painter awed by the glory of God’s works—they 
are ever with us. Every generation sees both spirits 
reappear in forms that change. The twin impulses that 
make the two types are permanent and eternal, and as 
long as they have their full working—Philosophy “ at 
smiling strife with Song’’—and are not hindered by 
any higgling compromise or convention, it will go well 
with us. We shall live im Ganzen, and complete the 
line both ways—with the Beautiful and with the True, 





CHRISTIAN POPULAR POETRY. 


Tue writer has often wished that his fairy godmother 
would give him a birthday present. He does not know 
if anything approaching the present that he wishes 
exists in the world. It is a possibility which would need 
a devotion and labor as of the Bollandists to make 
actual. It is nothing less than a raccolta, a gathering 
and harvesting, of the little spontaneous Christian songs 
and tales in verse, which spring up like wild flowers 
everywhere in Christian lands. What it would be to 
have them all together, and to turn from one language 
to another at will—the lovely cradle songs of the Rhine- 
land, the noéls of Burgundy, sung in remote villages 
on Christmas Eve by simple people going through deep 
snow to the Midnight Mass, the wild ballads of the 
Abruzzi, the lauds given to the Divine Child in Spain 
to the click of the castanets and the rhythmic movements 
of the dance, the songs of the pifferari in Advent at 
street shrines in Rome and Naples, sung to the rustic 
music of the zampogna and the cenemella. Europe is 
everywhere alive with these little spontaneous popular 
songs, often only snatches of six or seven lines. It 
would be a life well spent to go about Christendom 
gathering them, as a botanist goes through strange lands 
looking for flowers. One comes upon snatches of this 
Christian poetry in books, say, like Fernan Caballero’s, 
but to have in one’s hands, in one’s own room, a complete 
collection of these little poems, each in its own language, 
Flemish, or Tuscan, or Provencal, would be to have 
all the songs of Christendom rising about one at once. 
By the songs of Christendom, one does not mean the 
great Christian hymns, still less modern and subjective 
sacred poems, or the songs and solos, ground out on 


Sunday nights (often to an unduly protracted 
hour), by the gramophones of serious families. 
Nothing would be included that is assignable 
to any particular author, even such a one as 
il Pazzo di Cristo Fra Jacopone di Todi. A modern 


Italian writer says, by the way, of Fra Jacopone: 
“Nessun poeta canta a tutta gola come questo frate 
minore. S’é pazzo, @ pazzo come l’allodola.’’ The 
sentence, indeed, is as true as it is admirably written. 
But such singers as Fra Jacopone are ascetic—they leave 
life for devotion ; the popular Christian poetry is above 
all things humanised, and is concerned intensely with 
human life. It turns the life around it into a mirror 
reflecting the Sacred Story. 

It is in this spontaneous popular poetry that the 
essence, the very life, of Christianity, is to be found. 
Men look for it in the Epistles of St. Paul, the tomes 
of St. Augustine and St. Ambrose, the folios of Bellar- 
mine and Suarez, the controversies of Hooker and Jewel, 
the sermons of Whitfield and Wesley, but as it exists in 
the world of human hearts and lives, and as the people 
live by it, it is here. These poems are the expression 
of what the popular Christianity really is, even in 
countries where it is inarticulate. 

Christianity was the revelation to man of his own 
value and worth. He was of great price, not as being 
wise, or rich, or noble, but as being Man. To Eastern 
pantheism all life is one, the significance of the man is 
no greater than that of the beast. To Christianity, 
man is supernatural, he transcends infinitely the order 
of nature to which he belongs. The Christian poems 
are full, perhaps unconsciously, of the value and beauty 
of the singers’ own lives. The little songs are born no 
one knows how; they are in the air, they flutter about 
like love-songs everywhere. The strength of the 
instinctive popular feeling of the value to man of the 
Christian story is shown by the fact that its songs rival 
in number those of any of the great human motives—the 
love songs with their universal appeal, the songs of wine 
and war, with all their camaraderie and gaiety. It is 
the life of a Man, a Workman, a Wayfarer, a Sufferer, 
of which these rhymes and ballads tell. He moves 
among the familiar scenes of the singer’s own “ little 
country,’’ Provence or Tuscany, not in far-off Galilee 
and Jerusalem. In the hot September day he plucks 
the black ripe fruit of the mulberry tree in the meadow 
by the village mill. He is weary by all wells, asleep in 


all boats, sorrowful in all gardens, 
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It goes without saying that the two things dwelt 
on above all others are the Nativity and the Passion. WU 
is no doubt incorrect theologically, but it is inevitable 
that the wonder of the Resurrection should have made 
far less impression, and the far-off pomp of the Ascension 
apparently very little indeed. In the Nativity carols 
one sees the eager interest of all good women in the 
birth of a little child, the zealous friendliness of 
Christian neighbors with their crowding offers of 
help. In an old French noél the wives of the shepherds 
all come to Bethlehem ; Georgette and Madeleine bring 
the swaddling clothes, Perrette has a soother for the 
baby, Margot makes a good strong bouillon for Him 
when he wakes. One feels that at such times men folk 
are not wanted, and are better out of the way. The 
natural human delight in giving presents is a great 
feature of this popular poetry. In a German carol 
of great length two shepherds describe alternately the 
gifts they are going to bring. They include a snow-white 
lamb, with a blood-red spot on its right side, a kid with 
a golden bell round its neck, a hare that is able to play 
the drum, a kitten that is a famous mouser, a squirrel, 
a bullfinch, and a nightingale. The bringing of presents, - 
indeed, of “ fairings,’’ is a great feature of all popular 
poetry :— 


“What can the matter be, what can can the matter be, 
Johnnie’s so long at the fair? 
He’s gone to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 
Or 
**Qu’apportera-t-il a sa bien-aimée, 
Chapelet d’argent, ceinture dorée?”’ 


On a bright, warm morning, seventy years ago, a 
little girl, who is now an old lady of eighty, said: “ It’s 
so beautiful, it’s like a Fair Day.’’ The Fair Day of 
her little country town, almost a village, was the most 
beautiful thing the little girl had ever seen. Indeed, 
she could imagine nothing more beautiful than the long 
row of glittering stalls lining the village street, filled 
with little cups and mugs, and rings and chains and 
watches, and gingerbread. The large china figures of 
cats and dogs, much too expensive for her to think of 
buying, she looked on with especial awe. In _ the 
Nativity poems there is always such a fair going on, 
and not only do the three kings ride up on elephants 
and camels with their gifts, but the people themselves, 
the unknown finders and makers of the songs, bring 
fairings of all sorts to him who is love and lover and 
little child. 

These unknown artists have been at work every- 
where, ceaselessly laboring to interpret Christianity to 
the people, to translate it into their own language, to 
set it in the local scenery and circumstances and con- 
ditions, and completely to incorporate it with human 
life. An Andalusian ballad, describing the martyrdom 
of St. Catherine, is a curious example of the way in 
which the scenes of the Gospel and the lives of the 
saints are conceived as happening in the poet’s own 
town. In this ballad St. Catherine is a maiden of 
Cadiz; her father and mother are Moslems. They beat 
her every day in the week, and on Sunday they beat 
her hardest of all. Her father at last orders her to 
make a wheel of knives and scissors; for what purpose 
he does not state. The “noble Christian neighbors ’’ 
assist her in this task, bringing their swords and daggers 
for the purpose. The ballad-maker, and the people to 
whom he belonged, had, no doubt, a very hazy notion 
of ancient Romans, but a very clear idea of Moors. 
Spanish popular Christian poetry, by the way, must be 
a treasure perfectly inexhaustible. The writer cannot 
resist quoting a fragment he has read somewhere :— 


“Where are you going, dear Jesus, 

So gallant and so gay?” 

“T am going to visit a dying man 
To wash his sins away. 

For if I find him sorry 
For the sins that he has done, 

Tho’ they are more than the sands of the sea, 
Ill pardon every one.’’ 








“Where have you been, dear Jesus, 

So gallant and so gay?” 

“ T’ve been to visit a dying man 
Whose sins I’ve washed away. 

For because I found him sorry 
For the sins that he had done, 

Tho’ they were more than the sands of the sea, 
I pardoned every one.” 

“ Per una lagrimetta,’’ as Dante says; here is the 
Gospel. 

These old poets have succeeded in doing what 
modern people talk about ; they have humanised Chris- 
tianity. These songs are the translation into the people’s 
own language of what they have really assimilated, of 
what has really impressed itself upon them, and been, 
in some measure, reproduced by them. They are a 
great living New Testament of the people’s own making. 
For example, nothing in the Gospels has produced a 
profounder popular impression than the saying, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me,’’ and the ac- 
count of the Judgment in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew. The variations on the theme of the giving 
or refusal of alms to the Divine Mendicant are endless. 
There is a curious old French chanson in which a rich 
man refuses food to the Savior, disguised as a beggar, 
saying that he will give what is left of his good meat 
to his dog. ‘‘ He brings me hares; what can I hope to 
get from you?’’ Afterwards a poor widow shares her 
crust with Him. Seven years after, on the same day, 
the rich man and the poor widow knock at the gates 
of Paradise, with what result may be foreseen. This is 
the popular rendering of “ Deposuit potentes de sede, 
et exaltavit humiles.’’ Here is the faith which sees in 
every outcast mendicant and wayfarer the Supreme 
Judge. These poems contain the essential, the sub- 
stance of the religion of the love of our neighbor, 
making intelligible and possible the love of God. It 
would be a worthy life-work to make such a collection, 
as was mentioned above, of these “fioretti di Gesi 
Cristo,” pure white lilies of the valley, or blood-red 
anemones, blossoming in sheltered nooks and corners of 
every European land. 





THE WILD DUCK IN SOCIOLOGY. 


In the great marshes and quagmires of Central Somerset 
the nesting wild duck still retains one of the last primi- 
tive fastnesses left to her in Great Britain. East and 
west through this shaking land in the May sunshine run 
the narrow, raised ways, now covered with flowers, which 
mark the original level of the country. The surface on 
either side has long since been cut away, and these 
strips of high ground which have been left have served 
as roads over which the peat harvest of former days has 
been carried away. Bunyan must have seen a road like 
this, for, as in the way through the Valley of the 
Shadow, there is on either side a deep ditoh—here filled 
with black water—or a dangerous quag. But on the 
narrow ground between it is dry, while the crisp smell of 
the moor and of the antiseptic peat lingers in the nostrils. 
It is but a moment to make preparation for wading. 
There is no bird that swims or flies which is capable 
of exciting so persistent an interest in the secrets of her 
life as the mallard. In alertness and shyness, in crafti- 
ness in placing her eggs, in devotion to her young, and 
in the extraordinary tricks of avoiding pursuit which 
both parent and young have developed, the wild 
ancestor of our breeds of domestic ducks has few equals 
in the wild. And if blood be the price of this efficiency, 
beyond doubt she has paid it in full. For war from 
times primeval has man waged on her for her eggs and 
succulent flesh. As we advance through the marsh, a 
scene of disquiet spreads in front. A few ducks have 
joined the drakes circling in the air. The moorhens 
croak in the water leads. A water-rail’s nest, resting 
in the water, but daintily woven in the reeds, and con- 
taining eight eggs, is passed. Where the water is ankle 
deep, and last year’s thick sedge grass reaches to the 
knees, you pause for a moment with back to the sun to 
watch the birds circling uneasily overhead. 
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Lifting a foot to advance, the marsh seems suddenly 
to explode at the spot on which you intended to put it 
down, and a dark mass, lifted an instant in the air, 
falls again in front. It is a second or two before you 
realise that the object is only a large brown bird 
quacking loudly, and wildly flapping an apparently 
injured wing. The mother duck has been sitting on a 
nest full of little ones just emerging from the eggs. All 
the little ducks save three have freed themselves from 
the shells, and some are already so active and so ready to 
scamper out of the nest that they have to be restrained 
by hand. But as the mother, still beating the broken 
wing, now restored to flight, passes out of eye-shot, quiet 
is gradually restored. The little ducks, missing the cover 
of the mother, come out of the nest into the sedge and 
shallow water. They find the bare feet of the intruder, 
as he stands silent and intense, and then, without the 
slightest instinctive fear, begin to nestle on them for 
warmth, while one and another turns a comical and 
intelligent little black eye upwards, as if with nascent 
wonder at the size and aloofness of this parent. 

How long has the wild duck been here? No doubt 
the hosts of King Alfred, when he hid in these marshes 
from the Norsemen a thousand years ago, found her 
here. Probably the soldiers of the Second Legion under 
Claudius flushed her when they came here long be- 
fore. Even in the days when the woolly rhinoceros 
left its remains with those of the cavemen in the hills 
yonder, she was doubtless here. During all this time 
she has been the most universally hunted creature on 
earth. And the spent cartridges of the modern man 
strew the bog around. Yet here are her offspring on 
your feet. You take one of them in your hand, and the 
heir of all the ages of this blood feud shows no fear of 
you, even tilting its little beak to look inquiringly in 
your face, evidently thinking no evil, to all appearances 
hoping all things, believing all things. But certainly 
quite willing to take you on your merits for good or 
evil, entirely without prejudice. 

You put the little creature down. You have seen 
the disheartened philanthropist struggling with the 
problems of society in crowded human slums. You have 
met the weary pro-consul taking up the white man’s 
burden among strange peoples, and amid the effects of 
ages of racial inheritance. In deep thought you pass on. 
Looking back, the mother bird has alighted on a tussock 
near by, and the more active little ones are streaming 
out of the sedge to her. She is chattering with emotion, 
every feather quivering with excitement. The hold of 
The Great Terror of Man is upon her. In a few days— 
nay, in a few hours—she will have taught it to them, 
and they will have passed irrevocably into another 
world. And yet you saw the little ducks. They knew 
nothing of it. 

Oh! you wise men who would reconstruct the 
world! Give us the young. Give us the young. Do 
what you will with the world, only give us the young. 
It is the dreams which we teach them; it is the Utopias 
which we conceive for them ; it is the thoughts which we 
think for them which will rebuild the world. Give us 
the young before the evil past has held them, and we will 
create a new Heaven and a new Earth. 


BEenJaMIN Kupp. 





Che Brama. 


THE ART OF THE ARTLESS. 


THE simultaneous appearance in London of Mr. 
McEvoy’s Village Players and of the ever-welcome com- 
pany of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, has suggested to 
me some reflections, some questionings, upon the art of 
acting. It is not very easy to give form to these reflec- 
tions without seeming to depreciate performances in 
which, like most of my colleagues, I take very real 
pleasure. But, genuine as this pleasure is, it ought not 








to render us unjust to other forms of pleasure. In the 
praise which is lavished year by year on the Irish 
players, and which has been liberally extended to their 
Wiltshire emulators, there is often an undercurrent of 
disparagement, not to say contempt, for the ordinary 
professional acting of the regular theatres. There is a 
tendency to write and talk as though these simple per- 
formances were real art and great art, whereas what 
passed for art in the regular theatres was nothing but 
conventional artifice. This opinion, if it be anything 
but a passing paradox, shows, I think, a lack of balance 
and proportion in the mind that entertains it. Of 
course we see plenty of bad acting on the ordinary 
stage; but because some actors misuse, or never attain, 
accomplishment, it does not follow that accomplishment 
is in itself an evil and the bane of art. 

Mr. McEvoy has done an excellent thing in de- 
veloping the dramatic capacities of his rural neighbors, 
and teaching the young men and maidens of Aldbourne 
how to present themselves on the stage. This is in itself 
no slight achievement. If I, as I sit here writing, were 
suddenly to become aware that the eyes of five hundred 
spectators were upon me, I could no longer make the 
most ordinary gesture with perfect naturalness; and 
much less could I move about the room and speak to 
other people without constraint. The difficulty would 
be increased if I had to speak words learnt by heart, and 
make movements prescribed for me, however natural 
and probable, however easily within the compass of my 
ordinary personality, such words and movements might 
be. In short, I should take some time to master (if, 
indeed, I ever mastered) the veriest foundation of the 
art of acting—the power of existing in public, so to 
speak, without the embarrassment which betrays itself 
either in paralysis or in grotesque awkwardness and 
exaggeration. Mr. McEvoy, then, has got his company 
past this rudimentary difficulty, who knows by what 
patience of selection and training. He has provided 
them with characters roughly similar to their own, and 
placed them in an action—“ A Village Wedding ’’-— 
which accounts for a certain measure of sheepishness and 
constraint. All that his people have to do is to be their 
Saxon, inexpressive selves on the stage: whereas the 
real business of the actor is either to be somebody else, 
or to be himself raised to the nth power—a self of 
heightened and concentrated expressiveness. In a 
word, Mr. McEvoy has led his pupils one short step on 
the road towards acting, and has in so doing contrived 
to give us a curious little picture of rural life. This is 
a praiseworthy thing to have done, and the very artless- 
ness of the performance renders it refreshing for once 
in a way. But to pretend that these actors show any 
remarkable talent, or that we have here a new de- 
parture in dramatic art, is, I think, to travel far beyond 
the bounds of reasonable appreciation. The village 
theatre movement, as exemplified at Hildenborough and 
Aldbourne, is certainly an excellent one, and it is quite 
possible that some real genius may one day develop 
from it. But the movement will merely be stultified 
if we go about to persuade the rural performers that 
they are all geniuses from the start. 

The case of the Irish company is, in some ways, 
different. Most of them are professional actors, 
inasmuch as they have for years made acting the 
business of their lives. Some of them, too, are quite 
admirable comedians, and can portray Irish character 
with remarkable humor and discretion. Nevertheless, 
their general style is one of imperfect accomplishment. 
They have made an art of artlessness. They either 
cannot, or will not, attain that ease and freedom on 
the stage which is the mark of the actor—even of the 
bad actor—as distinguished from the amateur. After 
all these years, for example, they still share with the 
Wiltshire villagers a curious woolliness and indecision 
of attack. They seldom make an entrance or an exit, 
but wander on and wander off. In the American 
phrase, they “happen along.’’ There is no crispness, 
no accent, in their movements. And, again like the 
Wiltshire villagers, they tend all to speak in one 
cadence. Speech will follow speech in the same set 
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sung by his predecessor. Now, for a certain class of 
pieces, and especially for plays of peasant life, this 
little touch of helplessness—for that, rather than art- 
lessness, is the exact word—comes in far from inaptly. 
The air of hesitation, almost of deprecation, strikes us 
as a pleasant change after the metallic self-confidence 
of the ordinary actor, who sometimes imposes himself 
upon the public by mere aggressiveness of attack. But 
it is one thing to find helplessness pleasing up to a 
certain point, and quite another thing to declare it, 
in itself, preferable to accomplishment. This peasant 
acting—for so it may be called, though I believe the 
Irish actors are, for the most part, townsfolk—this 
peasant acting has very real charms of raciness, sin- 
cerity, inartificiality. But it is an art which is possible 
only within very narrow limits; and though it is right 
that, in judging it, we should take these limits into 
account, it is neither right nor reasonable to speak as 
though they were positive advantages, and the conditions 
of all sound art. 

It so happened that at the late J. M. Synge’s 
play, “ Deirdre of the Sorrows,’’ I was placed where 
I could barely hear one word in three of the 
dialogue. Therefore, I asked, and obtained, permission 
to read the play in proof, with the result that I recog- 
nised in it a fitting crown to the life-work of that truly 
original poet and dramatist. Every Irish poet must, 
of necessity, do his “ Deirdre’’; and hitherto I have 
always felt that the sheer beauty of the legend fatally 
handicapped even the best-inspired effort at dramatisa- 
tion. Mr. Yeats, indeed, achieved a certain measure 
of success, but only by concentrating upon the final 
scene. Mr. Synge, on the other hand, has taken the 
whole theme, and, in the most daring fashion, has 
clothed it in that quaint and exquisite idiom which his 
genius has quintessentiated out of the speech of the 
Irish peasant. The result is a thing of extraordinary 
beauty, a permanent enrichment of our dramatic litera- 
ture. There are points and passages which the poet, 
had he lived, would probably have retouched; but, on 
the whole, the great theme is greatly handled. Quite 
admirable is the way in which psychology is made, as 
it were, to play into the hand of fatality, and character 
becomes the instrument of a foretold doom. Deirdre 
and Naisi realise that the danger to their love, if they 
do not obey the summons of Conchubor, is more to be 
dreaded than the danger of his treachery. They relin- 
quish their Scottish fastness, and set sail for Ireland, 
in order to save their love, if not their life. The scene 
in which they arrive at this decision is one of exquisite 
originality ; and the whole last act is as noble as it is 
beautiful. Ireland has, at last, an adequate dramatic 
transcript of her loveliest saga. 

But, as I read, I recognised that here was a play 
which transcended the limits of the Irish method of 
acting. It was not merely the difficulty of hearing 
that had spread a veil between me and the poet’s work ; 
it was the total absence of light and shade in the per- 
formance. The acting was far from being without 
merit. On the contrary, Miss Maire O’Neill’s Deidre 
was singularly beautiful, distinguished, and tragic. But 
even Miss O’ Neill had to subdue herself to the general 
dimness, if I may so phrase it, of the whole picture. 
Only on reading did I discover that Mr. Synge had 
conceived Deirdre as a wilful, imperious creature, not 
without a spice of the devil in her. Miss O’Neill had 
not the freedom, had not the confidence, to indicate 
the transitions and put in the high lights. She seemed 
to be moving harmoniously through a melancholy, 
monotonous dream. And this was the tone of the whole 
performance. The general woolliness of touch and same- 
ness of cadence left all outlines indistinct. It was im- 
possible to see the characters clearly, or to realise in 
any detail the process of emotion. In the early days 
of Maeterlinck, the Théatre de |’CEuvre (if I remember 
rightly) used to act his works behind a gauze screen ; 
and such a screen the Irish players carry round with 
them in their artless method. Its dimness, no doubt, 
is much more suited to such a work as “ Deirdre of 
the Sorrows’’ than any vulgar garishness would be; 





but it is surely possible to be expressive without being 
garish. There was one point where one of the per- 
formers—Miss Sara Allgood, I think—tore the veil, 
and said something, of no great importance, with spon- 
taneity and force. The burst of applause which followed 
was not so much a testimony of admiration as an irre- 
pressible movement of relief. 

After seeing the second programme presented by 
the Irish players—“ The Image” and that delightful 
playlet “The Rising of the Moon,” both by Lady 
Gregory—I feel bound to admit that much of what I 
have said above scarcely applies to the comedy acting of 
the company in its present phase. No one could wish 
for a better performance of “ The Rising of the Moon”’ 
than that given by Mr. Arthur Sinclair and Mr. J. M. 
Kerrigan, the latter a most versatile comedian. In 
“ The Image,” too, there was much good acting, as well 
as many amusing episodes; but the general idea of the 
play, in spite of careful explanation on the programme, 
did not emerge very clearly. 


WILLIaM ARCHER. 





Petters from Abroad. 


THE DEATH OF A DEFORMED REFORM BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 





Sir,—A miscarriage from its first breath, distorted 
to sickening deformity by the action of quarrelling mock- 
physicians, and put to death amid universal expressions 
of relief—that is, in short, the history of Herr von 
Bethmann Hollweg’s Bill for the reform of the Prussian 
franchise. On Friday, the 27th of May, at a sitting 
of the elected House of the Prussian Diet, the Prime 
Minister of Prussia gave to his debilitated child the 
finishing stroke by declaring that his Government took 
no further interest in the fate of the Bill, and, amid 
the loud applause of the parties of the Left, the Bill 
was withdrawn. 

It seems of little advantage to the non-Prussian 
reader to enter into the details of the tortuous career 
of the Bill. This much only is of general interest—that 
the final discussion turned mainly on the question of 
the formation of the three electoral classes, and had 
taken such a turn that the party of the National Liberals 
was on the verge of a split over it. Unfortunately, the 
split was, in the last moment, avoided. Party life in 
Prussia, and also in the German Empire, as a whole, 
would have been greatly benefited if that split had 
come to pass. But there is hope that it may yet occur 
in a not too distant future. The crack, at any rate, 
is there, and if it is patched over for the time being, 
it is not likely to be wholly cemented away. 

The point at issue was this. Under the amend- 
ment of the Prussian House of Lords, the Herrenhaus, 
the units for the formation of the classes were to be 
greatly enlarged. By this means the first and the 
second class of voters would, in a much higher degree 
than at present, have been the preserves of wealthy 
people. For it is the smallness of the units which at 
present allows, in working-class districts, people of very 
moderate incomes to become members of the second class 
of voters, and makes the election of some Socialists at 
least possible. And in the industrial Rhenisch-West- 
phalian districts, where the wage-earners and the lower 
middle classes are Catholics, it secures the Catholics a 
considerable number of seats against the great captains 
of industry and their party, the National Liberals. 

Hence the desire of this section of the National 
Liberals to support the amendments of the Herrenhaus. 
In fact, these amendments were made for the purpose 
of pleasing the lords of coal and iron. But not all 
National Liberals are wealthy mine-owners or their 
dependents, or are carried away by their hatred of 
Roman Catholicism into acts of treason to public right. 
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So the younger members of the party, organised in clubs 
of “ Young Liberals,’’ bolted. Others followed, and at 
the sitting of Friday last only a minority of the party 
voted for the described amendments of the Herrenhaus. 
Their votes would have been sufficient to get them a 
majority, had not the Conservatives, under the leader- 
ship of clever Herr von Heydebrand, rejected them. 
Our high Tories took in regard to this question a less 
illiberal attitude than the Whig leaders of the National 
Liberals. 

By this they hit three blows at once. They 
strengthened their entente with the Catholic Centre 
Party, they made some show of opposition to extreme 
plutocracy, and they helped to make the Bill for the 
present impossible. And, in their eyes, that is no small 
achievement. For they hate the Bill, whatever be its 
shape. No reform of the present Prussian franchise is 
possible without, in some degree at least, diminishing 
the parliamentary power of the Junkers. Their policy 
is to delay that change as long as possible. Having 
obtained the shelving of that reform, they come out, 
as far as parliamentary decisions go, the actual winners 
of the day. 

And who are the losers? The Radical, and also 
the majority of the Social Democratic, papers describe 
the Ministry of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg as beaten 
and discredited, and in honor bound to resign. But, 
even in countries where parliamentarism rules, Ministries 
are not overthrown by the moral censure of the minority, 
but by clear adverse parliamentary majorities. Prussia 
does not possess parliamentary government, nor is there 
a decided parliamentary majority on the question of the 
franchise. Most certainly Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
has proved to be anything but a great statesman. He 
has shown neither a firm will nor the parliamentary 
skill to steer his little Bill through the rocky straits 
of the Diet. He has fully earned the adverse criticism 
of the papers. But, in the interest of clear issues, it 
must be pointed out that what has failed most con- 
spicuously is Prussian parliamentarism itself. That is 
the Carthago which is “‘ delenda’’; the question of the 
Ministry comes later. But the entrance gates of this 
punic fortress are very narrow. By two means only 
can it be conquered for democracy—first, by the pull- 
ing down of its walls by assault; or, secondly, by such 
action upon its garrison as will lead to the annihilation 
of its power of resistance. 

A section of members of the Social Democratic Party 
think the time has come for trying the former method, 
by means of a great political strike, or a series of strikes. 
Their principal literary advocate is Frau Rosa Luxem- 
burg, a gifted writer and speaker of Polish descent, 
who, by marriage, has become a German subject. But 
neither the responsible political leaders of the party 
nor the chiefs of the German trade unions, upon whom 
so much depends in the matter, show the slightest in- 
clination to support this view. In this they have not 
only the moderate, or revisionist, section of the move- 
ment at their side, but also the great mass of those 
members otherwise regarded as Radicals. The general 
feeling is, and I believe it is the right feeling, that 
there is too much at stake for the Socialist Party in 
Germany to venture upon a game of chance, and a 
political strike is always a game of chance. 

Eyes, therefore, are turned upon the garrison. Is 
there any hope of sensibly diminishing its power of 
defence? The proceedings in the camp of the National 
Liberals point to such an eventuality. The dissensions 
in the ranks of that party turn not entirely on the 
question of the Prussian franchise. This question has 
only had the merit of pushing the internal opposition 
to such a point that its public manifestation became 
inevitable. And, as I said before, the crack is not 
likely to be cemented for a long time. 

German National Liberalism has, from its begin- 
ning, been a party of very mixed elements, held together 
by the desire to combine a strong Imperialist policy in 
national or foreign affairs with modernised industrial 
and commercial legislation. With this programme it 











industrial and commercial entrepreneurs and the in- 
tellectual section of the functionaries in State and 
industry, these classes hanging together by many social 
ties. These ties have been considerably loosened by the 
natural economic evolution of modern society, on the 
one hand, and the fiscal and social legislation of Empire 
and State on the other. Between the big captains of 
industry and the mass of the intellectual or professional 
functionaries the social gulf is widening more and more, 
the former getting richer but, in comparison with the 
growth of the whole middle class, fewer. The latter 
increase at a much quicker rate than the population 
as a whole, but become more and more dependent in 
their economical life. No wonder that they look upon 
many questions of legislation with a different eye. 

For many years, e.g:, the functionaries in the indus- 
trial provinces of Prussia have supported the Protec- 
tionist fiscal policy of the Empire in a spirit similar to 
that of the industrial wage-earners in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and other transoceanic countries. 
But they are not inclined to give any further support 
to the policy of the agrarians in raising the price of 
food and increasing indirect to the relief of direct 
taxation. The lords of the iron industries, &c., on the 
other hand, are, in fiscal matters, the allies of the 
agrarians, German Protectionism having been the out- 
come of the alliance of the ironmasters and the East 
Elbian squirearchy. Now and then they quarrel. But 
they always, in the end, join hands again, as is demon- 
strated by the practical inactivity of the famous House 
League, founded with such an enormous amount of 
clamor. Its movement is paralysed by the influence of 
the big captains of industry. 

Quite different is the opposition of the big manu- 
facturers and the intellectuals in the industrial western 
provinces of Prussia to the Catholic Centre. The big 
manufacturers oppose it because it supports—and must 
support—in a degree the claims of the workers in 
social legislation and rights of combination. The 
intellectuals hate it because of its reactionary proclivities 
in regard to questions of education, matrimony, and so 
on. This common opposition has stood many trials 
already, but it will not stand everything. In the 
franchise question both the big manufacturers and the 
intellectuals long for the destruction of the domination of 
the Centre Party in Rhineland and Westphalia. Whilst 
the former were ready to attain this object by clearing 
the franchise of the little democratic alloy it contained, 
the latter have begun to understand that such an attitude 
would mean the ruin of their party. 

This is a token of recovery. The question of the 
Centre Party is, to some extent, the Irish question of 
the German Empire. It has blocked the way in several 
respects. Its greatest danger was that people, other- 
wise inclined to social and political progress, had become 
political reactionists where the Centre was concerned. 
This tendency must cease. For the Centre can only 
successfully be fought by true democracy. The sooner 
this is seen, the easier will an understanding of all the 
democratic forces of the country against the parties of 
privilege be arrived at. If it is attained before the 
next general election takes place, the days of the domina- 
tion of the agrarians are numbered.— Yours, &c., 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
Schéneberg, Berlin, May 28th, 1910. 





Communications. 





THE ISSUE WITH THE LORDS. 
ZY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—The policy which would make the veto of the’ 
House of Lords suspensory, instead of absolute, is treated 


has for several decades been the special organ of the | by the Opposition as though it were equivalent to the 
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introduction of government by a Single Chamber. The 
alarm, apparently genuine, which is excited by that 
idea, is, in my judgment, immensely exaggerated, if not 
altogether baseless. It appears to be an unexamined 
axiom of many political thinkers and politicians that a 
modern representative Chamber is a rash, impetuous, 
violent body, at the mercy of every passing mood of 
public opinion; and that public opinion itself is in 
perpetual motion, always throwing up of its own accord 
new and revolutionary projects, and changing them as 
fast as it conceives them. To this tumultuous ocean of 
popular passion, surging without barrier into the re- 
presentative House, it is necessary, we are told, to oppose 
the solid breakwater of a Second Chamber. But surely 
all this is sheer mythology. To what facts anywhere 
does it correspond? Possibly to the democracies of the 
ancient City States, which were governed by a mass 
meeting of the citizens. Examples, chosen from ancient 
history, of the mutability of democracy, have been the 
source of generalisations which are applied, without dis- 
crimination, to the totally different conditions of the 
modern world. Modern democracy is a new phenomenon, 
and none of the analogies of the past can be profitably 
applied to it. If we confine our attention, as we should 
do, to the working of representative institutions in the 
Western world during the nineteenth century, where do 
we find examples of this alleged instability, this alterna- 
tion of rash acts and swift repentance? Where do we 
find the popular House embarking on schemes of ad- 
venture, and saved, in its own despite, by the superior 
wisdom of a Senate? For my own part, I look in vain 
for any such examples and any such tendencies. 

The history of France in the nineteenth century 
is sometimes adduced in proof. But, in the first place, 
during the first three-quarters of the century, France 
was still tossed on the waves of the great Revolution; 
in the second place, the example, if it proved anything, 
would prove too much; for it would prove that a 
Second Chamber is useless just when it is most wanted— 
the revolutions of 1830 and of 1848 both took place 
under a bicameral system of government—and that, 
when revolutionary conditions are present, no form of 
government is stable. It is only after 1875 that the 
operation of representative institutions becomes normal 
in France; and, from that time on, does any observer 
of French history allege that the Chamber of Deputies 
has been rash, hasty, and unstable, and that the Senate 
has been perpetually intervening to assert, against their 
temporary aberrations, the “ permanent convictions ’’ of 
the nation? Nowhere, so far as I am aware, is that 
analysis of the working of representative institutions 
even approximately true. It is not true in America; 
it is not true in Germany; it is not true in Italy; it is 
not true in the British colonies: it is not true in England. 
Democratic government has many vices and dangers; 
but an unprejudiced observer, one would have thought, 
must be impressed rather with its cumbersomeness and 
inertia, its inability to get anything done with reason- 
able promptitude, than with its rash and revolutionary 
improvisations. The truth is that a modern democracy 
is very hard to move; that minorities are enormously 
powerful; that Ministers have their fingers constantly 
on the pulse of public opinion; and that the conser- 
vative elements are always represented in the popular 
House, up to the full measure of, if not far beyond, 
their real importance and weight. A second House is 
not needed to give the electorate time to reflect; and 
those who really accept the principle that the “ will of 
the people ”’ is to prevail may be satisfied that the pro- 
posals of the Government interpose at least enough delay 
to secure that result, so far as it can be secured at all 
by machinery. 

On the other hand, the proposals of the Opposition, 
so far as we have been allowed to divine them, would 
have the effect, and presumably are intended to have 
the effect, of hampering, if not of completely diverting, 
the whole movement of democratic transformation with 
which the Liberal Party has now identified itself. It 
sounds well to speak of constructing an assembly that 
will stand for all the intelligence, all the experience, 





all the administrative capacity of the nation against 
the blind impulses of a mob. But, in the first place, 
the House of Commons is not a mob, nor elected by a 
mob ; in the second place, even though an assembly of 
all the talents should be constructed, that assembly 
would almost certainly have an anti-popular bias. It is 
too often forgotten that political judgment is not only, 
nor even primarily, a matter of intelligence; it is also, 
and more, a matter of will. In the present House 
of Lords are many able men; but no one, I should 
suppose, can have read their debates, during the present 
crisis, without noticing how impossible it is for the 
ablest among them to divest themselves of the prejudices 
of their class. An assembly composed wholly, or mainly, 
of ex-administrators, ex-judges, ex-notabilities of every 
kind, would, under present social conditions, be an 
assembly with very much the same bias as the existing 
House of Lords. Its sympathies would be with the 
social order under which its members had “ succeeded,”’ 
and with the distribution of property which was the 
condition of that success. And if this would be true 
even of an assembly selected entirely on the principle 
of merit, still more would it be so of one in which the 
principle of merit should be only accessory, and the 
hereditary element should retain a large place. Such 
proposals as have been put forward by members of the 
Unionist Party, for reforming the House of Lords while 
retaining all its present powers, are altogether unaccept- 
able to anyone who wishes to see the democratic move- 
ment proceed from the political to the social sphere, 
and gradually reconstruct our society on more equitable, 
humane, and reasonable principles. For accomplishing 
that reconstruction the House of Commons is the only 
possible agent; a House fully representative of all the 
conflicting tendencies and interests; guided and con- 
trolled by a Cabinet acting with full knowledge and a 
full sense of responsibility; subject (according to the 
plan of the Government) to a check, but not a check- 
mate, by a Second Chamber also responsible to the 
nation; subject, if necessary, to the check of the 
Referendum ; but not subject to rebuff and defeat by a 
House deliberately created, not (as is pretended) to re 
present the “ permanent convictions of the nation,’’ but 
to represent the interests and the classes that are threat- 
ened by the development of democracy. 

We come back, then, to the point which it has been 
my object to make in these letters. Behind the con- 
stitutional issue raised as to the function and constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, behind the rival schemes of 
rival politicians, there lies the great social issue 
of our age—the issue between Plutocracy and De 
mocracy. A House of Lords reconstructed by the 
Unionist Party, and strengthened (as it would be 
strengthened) against the Commons, would be the 
instrument of the anti-democratic elements threatened 
by the popular House. A House of Commons, further 
democratised in its constitution, and strengthened 
against the House of Lords, or whatever other Chamber 
may be substituted for that House, would be the instru- 
ment of a progressive social democracy. Which alter- 
native do we choose? That is the issue that will be 
before the electorate at the next election. Everything 
possible, no doubt, will be done by the Unionist Party 
to substitute for it the issue of Tariff Reform. But the 
chances of a straight fight are better now than they 
were in January. It should be possible to keep the 
resolutions on the House of Lords in the foreground. 
And on the decision given by the electorate will depend 
very largely the future destinies of this country.— 
Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 





Letters to the Edttor. 


“DREADNOUGHTS”’ USELESS? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The relations of the man in the street towards 
high policy in national defence is a question which the man 
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in the street and the expert will not settle between them 
on this side of the Judgment Day. History, however, 
records the fact that most of the fundamental improvements 
in the arts of peace and of war have come from the thought- 
ful ignoramus rather than the cocksure expert. 

When, therefore, Mr. Wells, prophet of efficiency, 
writing on the “ New Epoch” in the “ Daily Mail,” expressed 
the doubts of his civilian soul as to the validity of the 
policy of insurance taken out by Britain and her chers 
collégues on the Continent, in the shape of “ Dreadnoughts,”’ 
did not my heart burn within me? The price of the cheapest 
line of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” is two million pounds apiece, with no 
reduction on taking a quantity. An American “ Dread- 
nought” now contemplated is to cost £3,400,000, and further, 
it is understood that the British Admiralty have already 
in contemplation a five million pound “ Dreadnought”’ to carry 
a hundred guns of a calibre of 13°5 inch. Since the tax- 
paying man in the street is not invited, but required, to foot 
the bill for these simple weapons, he may be forgiven for 
asking questions to allay the doubts which he shares, not 
without reason, with Mr. Wells, whose services for national 
efficiency exceed those of many professional experts. 

Is it a fact that shortly after “a state of war” was last 
week notified to the French Admiral at Toulon, the Blue 
Fleet of Admiral de Jonquiéres met with a colossal disaster 
in the loss of four of his battleships by submarine attack ? 
The “ Patrie ” class only cost £1,420,000 per ship, but the loss 
of four battleship units and over 140,000,000 francs in one 
afternoon, following on the Russian disaster at Port Arthur, 
justifies the man in the street in sharing Mr. Wells’s dis- 
quiet about the “ Dreadnought” class. 

Can it be a fact that the British Admiralty authorities 
do not contemplate the use of battleships in the early stages 
of a war, but intend to keep our precious “ Dreadnoughts ” 
“lying doggo” at Scapa Flow, at Milford Haven, or at 
Bantry Bay, until the Narrow Seas are cleared of the enemy’s 
submarine and torpedo craft? Is it true that neither the 
North Sea nor the Channel is a proper place for a well- 
conducted “ Dreadnought” until the small eraft are sunk and 
the enemy’s mines lifted ? 

I am only a man in the street, but sometimes one has 
the opportunity of hearing these matters discussed by the 
experts, and I gather that it is actually a fact that there 
is no intention whatever of repeating the tragedy of Port 
Arthur, when the Russian Fleet was irreparably crippled by 
torpedo craft before war was declared. Not a “ Dread- 
nought ”’ will show her nose to the enemy’s mines and sub- 
marines. 

Assuming it to be necessary that the “ Dreadnoughts’”’ 
be kept out of the way until the Narrow Seas are cleared of 
submarine dangers from destroyers or plunging craft, what 
will be the effect? This is clearly the vital question, and the 
consequences ought to be fully set out. 

It is clear in the first place that if the “ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
of A cannot put out to sea, neither can those of B. Both 
sides must find shelter for ships fit to line the line. The 
first stage of the war will be between the terriers—sub- 
marines and torpedo craft. The submarine, contrary to 
general belief, is the weapon of the stronger Power. Enemies’ 
harbors can be drawn like a rabbit hole by a keeper’s 
dog. Victory will rest with the Power that possesses the 
personnel that is more willing to die; that is the more 
skilful in the use of the terrier craft; and that possesses the 
larger number and the better quality of submarine and tor- 
pedo vessels. 

Seeing that in March, 1912, the British strength in 
“Dreadnoughts ” cannot be less than twenty-two while 
that of our chief rival will not apparently exceed thirteen, 
T cannot for the life of me understand why the Admiralty 
has not paid more attention to torpedo craft—I do not say 
at the cost of dropping a “ Dreadnought,’’ but at all events 
by economising on non-essentials if Parliament refused to 
increase the Navy Estimates. 

Of destroyers in commission, as the “ Naval and Mili- 
tary Record” pointed out last week, Germany is ahead of us 
in destroyers at every age limit from one up to twelve years 
from the date of launch. 

Seeing that you can buy about forty submarines or 
twenty destroyers for the price of a “Dreadnought,” the 
discrepancy between our strength in “ Dreadnoughts”’ and 
our weakness in destroyers is unintelligible, Furthermore, 





I believe that the “Nassau” and the “ Westfalen,’’ German 
“ Dreadnoughts,” are not a success, and that they have been 
offered to the Turkish Government at half their cost. In 
the case of their sale, March, 1912, will find the German 
Fleet with eleven “ Dreadnoughts’’ against the British 
twenty-two. é 

Can it be that Germany recognises, not only that 
“ Dreadnoughts”” on both sides must be kept out of harm’s 
way while mines and torpedoes are at large, but that 
“ Dreadnoughts ’’ may never come into action at all during 
the term of the war? 

Commerce destroying will be performed, not by “ Dread- 
noughts,’’ but by “ Kents.” 

The main factor on the outbreak of war between two 
great commercial Powers will be the destruction of the mer- 
cantile marine of the weaker Power. In the case of Ger- 
many, about 934 merchant ships afloat are plying between 
German and foreign ports on any one day. ‘“ Dread- 
noughts”’ would neither capture nor defend them. There- 
fore need for “ Dreadnoughts’’ exists neither in the first 
nor the second stages of the war. 

As to the third stage of the conflict, when the Narrow 
Seas are clear for battle ships on both sides, and the sea- 
borne commerce and mercantile marine of the weaker Power 
have been captured or laid up, “ Dreadnoughts ’’ would come 
in then, if at all. 

But if the “ Dreadnoughts’’ of the weaker Power are 
to be destroyed by “ Dreadnoughts,” the former must put to 
sea. Why should they put to sea? And is it a fact that in 
the concluding stage of a war the enemy’s “ Dreadnoughts”’ 
are expected to lay up in port, and either to be sunk by 
submarines at their moorings or driven to sea as the 
Spanish Fleet was compelled to leave Santiago in the late 
war? 

Lastly, can it be a fact that a great naval war may 
possibly begin and end without the participation of one 
“Dreadnought”’ on either side?—Yours, &c., 


ARNOLD WHITs. 
May 31st, 1910. 


KAKOCRACY AT LAGOS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—(1) A singularly unwise piece of legislation has 
just been passed in the Colony of Southern Nigeria, the 
Limitation of Suits Ordinance, despite the remonstrance 
from the Chief Justice, a petition from the Bar, and a 
petition from the Chamber of Commerce. 

The present law of Southern Nigeria is that the English 
Statutes of Limitation apply except as to actions between 
natives as to native affairs; this is a plain and simple state 
of the law; the lawyer and the merchant know where they 
are. The English law of Limitation has lasted 287 years, 
and is that for all ordinary contracts and most torts, e.g., 
recovery of goods, damage to goods, the period is six years ; 
all lawyers and most business men know this off-hand and 
by heart. 

But the new local law has 109 sub-divisions wherein 
various classes of contracts and wrongs are particularised, 
and there are corresponding periods of one, two, three, six, 
twelve, thirty, and sixty years. No one can keep these 109 
sub-divisions in their head, and it will need a trained in 
tellect and a reference to the book and to the lawyer at 
every moment to discern within which sub-division is each 
cause of action. 

(2) This is not the only piece of legislative eccentricity. 
A good Forest Ordinance was passed some years ago to 
preserve timber and regulate the cutting of mahogany, 
cedar, and rubber. All this is excellent. But quite outside 
this, there is a prohibition on a native cutting an ordinary 
tree on native land (not for a sale but for domestic pur- 
poses as it is expressed, building a hut, or native canoe, 
Regulation 48 of page 1339) without the previous con- 
sent of an European official. This is making the law odious 
to the native; only probably it does not work; it is only 
saved from being burdensome by being impracticable. 

(3) Then by the Railway Ordinance a native may be 
summarily ejected from his house and land without any 
notice other than a placard on the wall, whereby a railway 
official may instantly enter and take the land at once and 
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without any payment down. Fancy an English clerk going 
to his work in the morning, and because a railway official 
half-an-hour later pastes on the wall a notice, the company 
could enter at once and he will return to find his family 
and his furniture in the street, aad his villa being de- 
molished. Fortunately, the official is not always as hard 
as the law, and in most cases notice, and occasionally pre- 


payment, is given. But this should be obligatory by law. 
The scope of the Railway Ordinance, too, is singularly 
wide, it includes residences of railway officials, and this 
includes private cricket grounds and golf links—good things 
in themselves, and perhaps right to be supplied at the 
public expense to officials, but hardly the subject of ex- 
propriation of individuals from private property. These 
grounds are now being enlarged. 

(4) The taxation has been increasing. Ten years ago 
it was 5 per cent. ad valorem Customs duty on all goods im- 
ported, then it was raised to 10 per cent., and now a pros- 
pective Bill is under discussion of 2s. 6d. per ton tax on all 
goods exported or imported. There is a natural limit on 
the raising of Customs or Harbor Dues, owing to the neigh- 
boring French colony having small Dues and Customs with 
an inland coterminous frontier of several hundred miles, 
which will have to be Custom watched through dense forests. 

There is also proposed an inept poll tax on passengers 
landed which will cause annoyance without a corresponding 
increase of revenué, 

(5) Even when the law is good it is enforced with a 
harshness that induces friction or worse. Some excellent 
sanitary measures have been introduced, but the inspectors 
in their zeal have no respect for sex or time or occasion, and 
their sudden intrusions are vexatious. 

It was actions like this that brought about Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion. The natives resent this. 

Surely this could be explained and rectified, your readers 
will say. No, it is the present practice of the officials to be 
inaccessible and only to grant a native an interview with 
some young European clerk who has no authority. 

(6) The proposed Official Church for European Govern- 
ment Servants, to be built out of the public funds, is a folly 
that courts failure. There is a grave objection on principle 
strongly felt by all Nonconformists. But, writing as a 
member of the Church of England and a tithe-payer in 
England, I can say that, as far as all the native community, 
most of the European traders, and some of the officials are 
concerned, there are grave objections in detail to the pro- 
posed Church. 

The site is half-a-mile or more from the town and the 
traders’ houses. The present Cathedral (Christ Church) is 
central and well placed, but it is too small. However, the 
Church Committee, mainly and entirely composed of natives, 
of their own initiative set apart two long pews for the 
exclusive ase of European Government officials and mer- 
chants. On every ground it would be far better, if public 
money is to be spent for religious purposes, that a moderate 
subvention should be given which, with other monies, might 
enlarge this church so that black and white, governors and 
governed, might worship the same Ged, in the same build- 
ing, in the same words. 

(7) In business affairs there is a lack of knowledge and 
capacity which hinders commercial development. When, 
for instance, a right to build a wharf on lease with a rent 
was given to a firm, it was clogged with a condition that 
the Government might acquire it at any time on six months’ 
notice at the cost price of making wharf less wear and tear. 
Who would care to expend capital and try to develop a 
shipping concern on such conditions? There is no security 
of tenure. sa 

(8) Lastly, the expropriations have been conducted in 
a manner to provoke animosity. Personally, my business in 
the Colony is to represent professionally a European firm 
through whose premises, after forty years’ occupation, a 
road is being driven, and my client’s title and claim to 
compensation is denied; nay, it is even mocked and scoffed 
at. To drive a road between your wharf and your factory is 
a benefit—as if anyone, whether his premises were business 
or residential, would like his access to water frontage cut 
off by aroad. My client was a wealthy man, and he refused 
to be bounced. 

But for the poorer native there is the cruel alternative 
of being bluffed out of his property or ruined by litigation. 











There is no limit to official combativeness and pugnacity. 
In every claim against the Government, however legitimate, 
there is no possibility of reasonable negotiation or settle- 
ment, it is litigation to the bitter end. Aye, even in so 
small a matter as two logs of mahogany value £12 which the 
magistrate held were wrongly seized, the Government will 
fight and appeal. 

(9) A high official lately expressed to me his regret at 
the growing antagonism between governors and governed, 
including the European traders as well as the natives. But 
from the above facts who can wonder? 

The Government is regarded generally in the light of 
one of those great trusts in the United States ; irresistible 
financial and political power is ever employed to crush the 
individual opponent. 

The result is an insecurity of property which greatly 
hampers any dealing in land. 

(10) The meat markets are by a thoughtless regulation 
compulsorily closed up at 5 p.m., whereas the poorer classes 
in Lagos, as in London, wish to buy meat in pennyworths 
in the evening after working hours. 

(11) It is a far cry to Lagos, and the ordinary checks 
on the Government are either absent or futile. I trust you 
will find space for a wandering lawyer to bring to your 
knowledge these complaints which, being redressed, may 
have the effect of proving the justice of the English Govern- 
ment and thereby strengthen the Empire.—Yours, &c., 


Witrram Nevirt M. Grary. 
Lagos, West Africa, 
May 9th, 1910. 


P.$.—The African is by no means disloyal to the British 
Government; when, last Saturday, the Attorney-General 
rose to announce the King’s death in the Full Court of 
Lagos, thronged with lawyers and litigants, the dark faces 
showed a thrill of genuine sorrow at the loss of their great 
monarch. 


CANADA AND BRITISH IMMIGRANTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—Your correspondent, Mr. Stevenson, attributes the 
new Canadian regulation forbidding assisted immigration, 
except for agricultural laborems, to some defects in the British 
workman, and advises that the English should proceed to: 
improve themselves, so that Englishmen may be more accept- 
able in our Colonies. He says, however, that he is not an 
Englishman himself. Now, that is where I have the mis- 
fortune to differ from him. Iam an Englishman, and there- 
fore I am not disposed to take these new regulations “lying 
down,” and I do not believe in the inferiority of the British 
workman. The view that I take of the matter is this: 
It was Englishmen, no better, I think, than the Englishmen 
of to-day, who conquered Canada. It was English money 
that paid all the expenses. We pay every year five-and- 
twenty millions for the service of the National Debt, and 
it would be a moderate estimate to debit Canada with one- 
fifth part of that sum. We also maintain a large army and 
a preposterously large Navy, not entirely for our 
own protection, but greatly for the protection of our 
Colonies. In return for that, we get absolutely 
nothing. We have, unfortunately, given away vast un- 
populated territories to a small number of colonists, 
who make use of their power to exclude, under such con- 
ditions as they think suitable, British goods and British 
workmen. In the case of Canada, this exclusion of British 
workmen is a disgusting application of the policy of the 
dog in the manger. Now, we cannot help this. I apprehend 
that no British statesman would dream of applying force 
as a remedy; but there is one thing that we can do, and 
that is to withdraw the British flag. If I could have my 
way, it should never be said that an Englishman born was 
excluded from any part of the British Empire simply because 
he was poor, and had to have his passage assisted, or 
assistance given to him for conveying his wife and children 
to a distant colony. If any colony or distant country values 
the British flag let them ask for it, and let it fly only in 
accordance with the terms of an agreement which is honor- 
able to us. I hope that in the future we shall cease to 
give away great unpopulated lands to a small number of 
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colonists. There are still some territories in Africa suitable 
for men of English blood, where the British flag may fly, 
and where we still retain our sovereign rights. Though not 
of much value to-day, the time may come when we shall 
find them useful as places to which our countrymen may 
emigrate.—Yours, &c., 
ARNOLD Lupron. 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
June Ist, 1910. 


“MAD SHEPHERDS IN ARCADY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—As the reviewer of the book in question, I should 
like to thank the writer of the very interesting and valuable 
letter on this subject in your last week’s issue. May I 
say that, for my own part, I had no intention of “ belittling 
the worth” of the English country people? There is cer- 
tainly no evidence of any desire to do so in Professor Jacks’s 
book. I thoroughly agree with your correspondent’s remark, 
“The wonder is that there should be so much cheerfulness 
as there is.’ She at any rate does not represent the con- 
ditions of English village life as ideal. ‘“ Wages are low.” 
“It is round very damp and ill-repaired cottages that they 
make their gardens such fruitful bowers.” I know those low 
wages. I know those damp and ill-repaired cottages very 
well. I know, too, the dreary, hopeless depression and 
gloom that living on those wages in those cottages often 
produces. 

I should be the last to deny the frequent religiousness 
of the English peasant. It is, for the most part, not “ nil,” 
but inarticulate. I will be quite candid, and admit that 
much good comes out of the Nazareth of the little Methodist 
and Baptist chapels. Personally, I should like the Non- 
conformist piety better if it did not always seem to be 
scoring off somebody, the parson or the publican. Your 
correspondent’s story about the interview between the good 
old lady and the clergyman is quite in the usual Noncon- 
formist vein. ‘“‘ My father looks after me very well.’ ‘I 
suppose he was well to do. Who was he?’ ‘God 
Almighty’s my father, sir.’ And here she told me, with 
twinkling eyes, how he got up and said, hurriedly, ‘Oh— 
Ah! Good morning, Mrs. 8.’ ‘They ’spects us to sit all 
the time they’re preachin’,’ she laughed; ‘but they runs 
out pretty sharp if we gets up into the pulpit!’” The dis- 
comfiture of the parson seems here the chief point, not the 
old lady’s faith in God. A Savoyard’s references to “le 
bon Dieu,” an Irishwoman’s exclamations about “the good 
Jesus” have not this flavor about them. A parson to whom 
a friend of mine wrote for a reference for a parish school- 
master, replied that he was “a man of a sub-acidulous 
temperament.’’ The old lady was, no doubt, a Good 
Samaritan, but I suspect there was something “sub- 
acidulous” about her goodness. But I do not wish to end 
on this note. It is true and wonderful that poor old people 
dying of lingering, incurable diseases in miserable rooms will 
say that “the Lord has been very good to them,” and that 
they “have much to be thankful for.” Again thanking your 
correspondent for her instructive paper.—Yours, &c., 

Curfé DE CAMPAGNE. 
May 27th, 1910. 


“ INTERFERENCE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—After Mr. Roosevelt's performance at Guild- 
hall, it is more than ever important that democrats inter- 
ested in international affairs should be at pains to under- 
stand what sort of public interference in the affairs of 
another country is permissible, and what sort is not. 

When 165 British M.P.’s recently sent two respectful 
memorials to the Duma on behalf of Finland, the “ West- 
minster Gazette,” which is a partizan of the official Anglo- 
Russian “entente,” curtly rebuked them. To-night it re- 
calls the fact, by way of excuse for administering a 
very mild castigation to Mr. Roosevelt. May I trespass 
upon your space to point out the difference between the 
two cases, and the reasons for thinking the “ Westminster ” 
as much wrong in the one as it is right in the other? 
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The word of judgment, “ interference,’ implies a 
gratuitous, rather unfriendly act, without excuse either of 
desperate necessity, common interest, or juridical right. 
These qualifications apply to Mr. Roosevelt’s lecture, but 
none of them applies to the Finland memorials. The 
difference is both formal and material. In this region, the 
manner is everything. Mr. Roosevelt’s manner is that of 
the rough-rider with the “big stick.” No such criticism 
can be made against the resolutions which many Chambers 
of Commerce have sent to St. Petersburg, the report of the 
Committee of British and Continental Jurists which met at 
Professor Westlake’s house, and Sir Edward Fry’s postscript, 
or the Parliamentary memorials to the Duma from the 
British, German, French, and Italian Chambers. These 
documents represent, not the hasty conclusions of a globe- 
trotter, but an unprecedented body of authoritative opinion 
expressed in restrained and sympathetic terms. Each of 
them implies a special right of friendly speech. (1) The 
Chambers of Commerce point out that the measures con- 
templated threaten to injure Anglo-Russian trade. They 
have as much right to do so as, for instance, to make 
representations in regard to the new French tariff. (2) 
The international jurists report specifically on Finland’s 
treaty rights. If their argument can be answered, well and 
good ; but the Government which summoned the Hague Con- 
ferences, and at the first, at least, made loud pro- 
fessions of a desire to extend the domain of inter- 
national law, can hardly object to representations based 
on its elementary precepts. (3) The members of the four 
Parliaments appeal to a common interest in Parliamentary 
Constitutionalism, which found a classic expression when 
members of the Duma were welcomed into the body of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union in Westminster Hall. The 
Duma may not feel strong enough to defend the Finnish 
Diet ; but I cannot think it will resent the friendly sugges- 
tions of fellow Deputies in other lands. 

A meeting in Trafalgar Square last Sunday voiced, 
indeed, a different kind of opinion, the defence of which 
would have to proceed on larger lines. Here people spoke 
to people, over the heads of Executives and Parliaments 
alike, and old soldiers of liberty set their slogan rolling 
from Nelson to Gordon and back again. Here the plea 
of vindication must be a desperate necessity, an irresistible 
movement of democratic union. Mr. Roosevelt may plead 
an equally good “right” and an equally great need of 
bureaucratic concentration. But in that he could hardly 
hope to carry the American people, even the “ tail-twisters,” 
with him.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Perris. 

June 2nd, 1910. 


MR. WELLS AND HIS MR. POLLY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Either Mr. Wells or Mr. Polly or your reviewer 
is wrong. The reviewer (p. 326) says ‘There is no attain- 
ment of any theory which will make his existence intelli- 
gible.’”” Whether this be a complaint against Mr. Wells or 
Mr. Polly, it is, I suggest, not reasonable. Thank Heaven 
and the “ Arabian Nights,’’ new and old fiction exists for 
higher purposes of its own. Let those who demand theories 
of existence vainly seek them at the hands of dogmatic 
theologians and systematic philosophers. Poor Mr. Polly, 
in his failure to attain to any such theory, shares the com- 
mon lot. Who has the secret of the universe, or anything 
else than relative knowledge, and a provisional rule of 
conduct, even “in the year of grace 1910” ?—Yours, &c., 

° GrorceE WHALE. 

18, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 

May 3i1st, 1910. , 


A COMPROMISE ON THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE ‘NATION. 

Srr,—In your article on the proposals of the Concilia- 
tion Committee for Woman Franchise you say with regard 
to the former proposals for partial enfranchisement, “on 
the same terms as men,” that to enfranchise women on such 
terms would have been “to cure one injustice by creating 
another, to substitute a new class grievance for a sex 
grievance.’ I would go further and describe such a measure 
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as adding injustice to injustice. To disfranchise married 
women would be a crying and horrible iniquity. 

Yet the same, or a similar, partiality reappears in the 
Compromise Bill. Most truly you point out, while rather 
favoring the compromise, that “the most obvious and 
weighty defect from the strictly Liberal standpoint (why 
not from the parent’s standpoint?) is the practical exclusion 
of all married women,”’ with certain exceptions. 

Moreover, you contend that while continuing to press 
towards the goal of adult suffrage, the Conservative temper 
of our people renders it extremely unlikely that they will 
take the whole march in a single day. I cannot think this. 
History shows that the British people, where they see a big 
injustice, like to bring in a big reform, rather than a timid 
apologetic measure of one-sided favor. The logic of “the 
same terms as men’”’ is misleading.—Yours, &c., 

Rotito RvssE.. 


Steep, Petersfield, 
May 30th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—All lovers of true Liberalism and reform will 
heartily agree with your leader termed, “A Compromise on 
the Suffrage.” An early settlement of this question is 
desired by all parties, because it is not fitting that such 
a struggle should be carried on for so long in our country 
in these days, when political liberty is coming to be under- 
stood as one of the highest and noblest of aspirations. 

In the Memorandum to the Bill on the circular which 
gives notice of it, there are two especially interesting points 
to which attention should be drawn. The former is con- 
tained in the sentence: “The patience and ability of the 
women of the older societies deserved an earlier reward.” 
A whole volume of endeavor is contained in this sentence. 
What a monument of reproach is raised by such a statement 
to the obloquy and ridicule with which the movement was 
treated at its birth! What a monument is raised to the 
patience, endurance, and fortitude of the early pioneers! 

In the last part of the Memorandum attention is drawn 
to the means by which this extension of the franchise will 
have been won: by the magnificent perseverance of the 
pioneers and by the glorious determination of their de- 
scendants, the so-called militant section. To the latter 
the Memorandum refers as “women of high character,” 
whose “devotion and self-sacrifice” have been admired and 
deplored. These, however, are the qualities which have 
never failed to be evolved when any great world-force was 
at work, such, for example, as Christianity, or the defence 
of the country, children, or friends. Such qualities can 
never be called forth by any low motive or base cause. As 
the attention of the public and the legislators is now drawn 
to these two factors, we, who care for this cause, know that 
we shall not appeal in vain to lovers of fair play to do all 
in their power to secure the passage of this Bill for the 
sake of the women, but also even more for the sake of the 
nation, which should not be allowed to be under the shadow 
of a great injustice.—Yours, &c., 

C. Stuart. 

Dorset Hall, Merton, Surrey, 

May 3lst, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—In your political leader on “A Compromise on the 
Suffrage,” you criticise the proposed new Bill for Women’s 
Franchise in the way that would be expected from a steady 
advocate of progress and reform. All societies working 
for this reform welcome the Bill as an instalment of the 
long-delayed measure of justice, and the fact that members 
of all parties are on the Conciliation Committee, whilst 
Front Bench men of the two great parties of our State have 
declared their intention of supporting it, is a matter of 
good augury for the passage of the measure. It is a well- 
known aphorism that most great measures of reform make 
their entry into English politics through compromise. We 
have only to consider Catholic emancipation in 1829, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, and the extension of the 
Franchise in 1867, to understand that great steps in history 


parties. One other similarity should be noted. It is that 
decided agitation, and even rebellion, has preceded these 
compromises and has rendered them more inevitable. Hence 
we have parallels before us in history which seem to promise 
us success in the present. All the signs are here, and we 
hope they will be fulfilled. An objection raised to the 
present measure by many half-hearted friends at this moment 
is the contention that if this Bill were passed Parliament 
would cease to be representative, and that, therefore, it must 
only be brought forward when dissolution is imminent. 
There are two answers to this objection. The first is that 
even if the measure passed successfully this session, no 
woman could qualify to vote before January, 1911. And 
therefore Parliament would be representative till then. The 
other consideration is that the Veto issue must come before 
the country in the autumn, and be followed by an appeal 
to the country, which must come at the beginning of next 
year. By that time the women would be qualified to vote, 
and would justly be enabled to utter their voice on this 
important national matter, which concerns them as well as 
men. In fact, the women’s vote would come just at the 
right moment.—Yours, &c., 
J. Suara. 
17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
May 3ilst, 1910. 


THE EGYPTIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—I should be much obliged if you would give a 
small place to an Egyptian who is much more interested 
in the affairs of his country than the gentleman who calls 
himself “Old Friend of Egypt.’ 

Mr. Dunn, in his letter, published in Tue Natron on 
the 21st instant, says that there exists in Egypt a large class 
of natives who are not only far from agreeing with the 
Nationalists, but against them and against their native 
Press. He refers in another place to what is called ‘“ The 
Egyptian Constitutional Party,” formed last year and com- 
posed, as he says, of a large number of influential Egyptians 
—landowners, capitalists, and industrials—who have im- 
portant stakes in the country. Its object is the maintenance 
of the existing Constitution for twenty years longer. 

I need not prove the weakness of the first half of his 
letter by words of my own, but I simply call attention to 
what Sir Eldon Gorst has written in his report lately pub- 
lished. 

What Sir Eldon Gorst said in this case is that the class 
of landowners which was not interested in the public policy 
has lately taken a great part in it. 

I would bring to your notice that the most important 
party and the first party organised in Egypt is composed of 
the great notables and landowners, who have really important 
stakes in the country. This is the “ People’s Party,” whose 
organ is “Algarida,’’ which I venture to say is the best 
newspaper in Egypt. 

Thus the real class of notables, with their organ, is in 
the front of the whole nation, and it would be the first in 
demanding the constitutional government. 

I need not mention the other classes of the country, since 
there is no doubt of their views. We can illustrate the 
desire of all the nation for “self-government” by what the 
General Assembly has shown in all its debates since 1902. 
More than four times the Constitution was voted by the whole 
majority of this Assembly, which represents the bulk of 
the population, and which really mirrors the impulse of 
Egypt. 

As for the next part of the letter regarding the “ Consti- 
tutional Party,” I assure the reader that nothing of that 
kind exists in fact. That is a theoretical party, which has 
not taken any place in the public movement. Inasmuch 
as the name exists, but not the body, we can call it “still 
born.” 

Moreover, the intelligent and wealthy Idris Pasha was 
the first who approved and translated the “compte rendu” 
of Sheikh Aly Yousif against the speech of Mr. Roosevelt in 
Cairo. This fact shows that Idris Pasha himself agrees with 
the Nationalists in the cause of the Constitution. 

I conclude by saying that training is necessary to give 
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that it is more useful for it to be trained in “self-govern- 
ment’ little by little, than to wait until the Egyptians are 
well educated. 

It is not necessary, I hope and believe, that the people 
of Egypt must be philosophers or great statesmen in order 
to obtain the simple Constitution demanded by them, 
especially when we all know that she is still under the suzer- 
ainty of Turkey. 

The last word to the whole world is that Egypt demands 
only Ministerial responsibility to the actual Legislative 
Council in purely Egyptian affairs.—Yours, &c., 

Baucat BaTANovunt, 
Egyptian. 
Paris, May 29th, 1910. 





“BACK TO THE POLITICAL ISSUE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As a member of the rank and file of the Liberal 
Party, I should like to express my delight with the tone and 
spirit of your article, ‘‘ Back to the Political Issue.’’ 

To pretend, as do our opponents, that it would be 
seemly and fitting to postpone the resumption of the con- 
stitutional struggle until after the Coronation is the merest 
hypocrisy. Whenever the Tories play a deep game for 
purely party purposes they always lay their plans well, and 
assume an air of sincerity which is apt to deceive the un- 
wary. 

But our opponents must surely entertain a very poor 
opinion of us if they imagine that any heed will be paid to 
their ad misericordiam appeals for the prolongation of the 
truce due to the lamented death of King Edward. 

What the Tories really desire is that we should renounce 
our declared policy of making constitutional government a 
reality, and leave them in undisputed possession of the field 
with their policy of tariff reform. There are not wanting 
even in the Liberal ranks some who think that the decencies 
of the situation require the temporary postponement of the 
constitutional struggle. To these counsels of pusillanimity 
we must as a party reply with a course of action that shall 
be swift, prompt, and decisive. 

Neither respect for the dead King nor loyalty to the 
living monarch requires the postponement of an issue more 
vital to our national future than any which has ever en- 
gaged the attention of Parliament. We look to our leaders 
to force the pace, and to force it to some purpose, on this 
supreme national issue. Should they fail to do so it will be 
the duty of the rank and file, acting through the local 
Liberal Associations, to compel them to recognise their 
sense of obligation and duty. The death of King Edward, 
greatly as we lament it, is, after all, but a sorrowful incident 
in our national life, whereas the clear and emphatic asser- 
tion of the inalienable rights of the Commons as opposed to 
the monstrous pretensions of the Lords is a vital and deter- 
mining factor in our national development. 

We hear occasional whispers of a compromise being 
arrived at on this great issue, but any compromise which 
falls short of the conditions embodied in the resolutions 
passed by the Commons will spell treason to Liberalism and 
democracy. 

Let us fight to the end, and in the end we must triumph. 
The whole future of the progressive cause is bound up with 
the declared policy of the Liberal Party to vindicate the 
rights of the House of Commons as the organ of the nation. 
—Yours, &c., 

C. A. Mruuman. 

7, Victoria Terrace, Liskeard, 

May 3lst, 1910. 


FREE OPENING OF WALMER CASTLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—A question has been put and answered as follows 
in the House of Commens :— 

“Question by Mr. Snowden,—To ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether a certain portion of the grounds 
of Walmer Castle was the gift of Lord Liverpool, subject 
to the condition that it should never be alienated so long as 
there was a Lord Warden; whether a certain part thereof 
has been encroached upon by Sir Arthur Woollaston, whether 
any and what person has pretended to license such encroach- 








ment ; if so, whether such person had any and what authority 
for granting such licence; and whether he will forthwith 
take steps to put an end to such encroachment? 

“ Answered by Mr. Harcourt,—There has been no aliena- 
tion of land to Sir A. Woollaston, nor do I know of any 
encroachment by him. He holds a licence from the Com- 
missioners of Works, terminable on notice, to occupy a copse 
in the Crown Meadow. 

“The Commissioners of Works are now in charge of the 
Walmer Castle property on behalf of the Crown. 

“There seems to be no occasion to revoke the licence.” 

The Commissioners of Works must be very unwilling 
to permit the public to know the facts, since they forget to 
answer the question as to the condition upon which Lord 
Liverpool made the gift of the large addition to the grounds 
of Walmer Castle. Again, they omit to state whether what 
is licensed to Sir Arthur Woollaston is part of that gift. 
They say the licence is for “a copse in the Crown Meadow.” 
This reticence is very unsatisfying. Why not answer 
“Yes” or “No” to a plain question? Is it part of Lord 
Liverpool’s gift? The matter cannot rest here. I trust 
Mr. Snowden or some other M.P. will question and question 
until it is made clear (a) who advised the grant of this 
licence ; (b) why it was granted to Sir Arthur Woollaston ; 
(c) what he pays for the licence; (d) whether the grant of 
the licence was put up to public competition so as to obtain 
the best price for it; (e) what advantage, or, rather, what 
detriment, accrues to the public interest by the grant of 
this licence ? 

A little daylight is desirable in the proceedings of the 
Commissioners of Works.—Yours, &c., 

J. Furtcner Litre. 

London, W. 





Poetry. 


AN IDYLL. 





Good-night! We've watched together, and have seen the 
woods grow black, 

Good-night! The moth-like owls sweep out upon ther 
track. 


You stay at last, at my bosom with your beauty young 
and rare, 

Though your light limbs are as limber as the foal’s that 
follows the mare, 

Brow fair and young and stately, where thought has now 
begun, 

Hair bright as the breast of the eagle when he strains 
up to the sun! 


In the space of a broken castle I found you on a day 

When the call of the new-come cuckoo went with me all 
the way ; 

You stood by the loosened stones that were rough and 
black with age, : 

The fawn beloved of the hunter in the panther’s broken 
cage! 


So we went down together by paths your childhood knew, 

Remote you went beside me, like the spirit of the dew ; 

Hard were the hedge-rows still, sloe-bloom was their 
scanty dower: 

You slipped it within your bosom, the bloom that scarce 
is flower ! 


And now you stay at my bosom with your beauty young 
and rare, 

Though your light limbs are as limber as the foal’s that 
follows the mare, 

But always I will see you on paths your childhood knew, 

When remote you went beside me like the spirit of the 
dew! 

Papraic CoLum. 
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TE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Life of Cardinal Vaughan.” By J. G. Snead-Cox. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

‘A Medieval Garner: Human Documents from the Four 
Centuries Preceding the Reformation.” By G. Coulton. 
(Constable. 21s. net.) 

“Balzac.” By Frederick Lawton. (Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 

“In Lotus-Land Japan.”” By Herbert G. Ponting. (Macmillan. 
21s. net.) 

“The American Civil War.’’ By John Formby. (Murray. 18s. 
net.) 

“The History of the Confederate War.” 
(Heinemann. 2 vols. 15s. net.) 

“Glimpses of East Africa and Zanzibar.” 
husband. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Church and the World in Idea and in History.” Bampton 
Lectures for 1909. By Walter Hobhouse. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

‘The Shadow of a Titan.” By A. F. Wedgwood. (Duckworth. 
6s.) 

“Talleyrand et la Société Frangaise.” Par Frédéric Loliée. 
(Paris: Emile-Paul. ‘Tfr. 50.) 

“Nicolas Bergasse: Un Défenseur des Principes Traditionnels 
sous la Révolution.” Introduction par Etienne Lamy. (Paris: 
Perrin. 7fr. 50.) 

“Frangais et Anglais en Egypte.” 
Roger et Chernoviz. 5fr.) 


* * * 


By G. C. Eggleston. 
By Ethel Young- 


Par Achille Biovés. (Paris: 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s seventieth birthday falls on to-day 
(Thursday), and we venture to join in the many congratu- 
lations which the occasion will call forth. Mr. Hardy is 
by general consent the greatest of living English novelists, 
and not a few would add that he is also the greatest of living 
English poets. He began his literary career as a writer of 
verse, but in 1867 he relinquished the art for prose, until 
1898, when his “ Wessex Poems” was published. In the 
interval he gave to the world the great series of novels on 
which his fame is most widely based. Of late years Mr. 
Hardy has again confined himself to verse, and the whole 
English-speaking world will unite in the hope that his pen 
has not yet been definitely laid aside. 

# * * 


A SELECTION from Mrs. Craigie’s literary correspondence 
is being made by her father, Mr. John Morgan Richards, 
and will probably be published in the course of the coming 
autumn. The letters were written to Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. Owen Seaman, the late Lady Curzon, Mr. George 
Alexander, and others in John Oliver Hobbes’s wide circle of 
aequaintances. They contain judgments of books and other 
topics, many of them in the epigrammatic vein that 
distinguished Mrs. Craigie’s novels. Mrs. Craigie had an 
extremely full social life; she delighted in its delights; and 
she wrote with frankness and high spirits. 

* - +. 


Mr. Lewis MELVILLE is engaged upon a book dealing 
with the life and times of John Wilkes, in which special 
attention will be given to Wilkes’s correspondence and inter- 
course with the leaders of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald has already treated of Wilkes’s career, 
but there remains a great mass of unpublished material 
which Mr. Melville intends to turn to account in the coming 
work. 

* * * 


Mr. G. K. CuEsterton has written a critical essay on 
the character and genius of William Blake, which will 
appear in the early autumn in Messrs. Duckworth’s 
“Popular Library of Art.” A study of Hogarth, by Mr. 
Edward Garnett, will be published in the same series. 

e x * 


In his coming biography of Chatterton, which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin announces for early publication, Mr. John H. 
Ingram makes use of a number of unpublished documents, 
which include the suppressed “ Exhibition,”’ several shorter 
poems, and a number of letters. Fresh material has 
also been discovered in regard to the poet’s school days 
and his associates at Bristol, while Mr. Ingram gives a new 
view of Lambert’s treatment of hie apprentice. The rela- 
tions of Chatterton with Horace Walpole are also discussed. 





Messrs. Hacuettrt have just published “ Etienne 
Mayran,” tho novel which Taine began to write about 1861, 
but soon laid aside and never completed. There are nine 
chapters in the fragment, which describes the early years of a 
boy who, left an orphan at the age of fourteen, is received 
into a sort of boarding-school, the master of which is anxious 
to obtain pupils who will distinguish themselves as com- 
petitors in the examinations, and thus give a reputation to 
his establishment. The gradual unfolding of the boy’s 
mind until he realises the futility of an educational system 
which gives him nothing more than an ability to pass ex- 
aminations, supplies Taine with material for a brilliant 
piece of psychological analysis. M. Bourget, who contributes 
a preface to the volume, tells us that the book is largely 
autobiographical, and that Taine decided not to go on with 
it because of his inability to treat it in a sufficiently objective 
way. In conversation with M. Bourget, Taine explained 
that the novelists whom he most admired—Tourgenieff, 
Flaubert, and Maupassant—never explain or comment on 
the words and actions of their characters, that this attitude 
is essential to the art of fiction, and that as he himself 
could not achieve it, the book had better remain unfinished. 
“T have tried to write a novel,” he said, “ but I have given 
it up. I found myself copying Stendhal without being 
aware of it.” 

7 * * 

It is remarkable that the three greatest French critics 
of the nineteenth century, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and Taine, 
should all have attempted fiction and have failed in the 
attempt. Renan’s “Patrice,” which was noticed in these 
columns some months ago, is, like Taine’s ‘‘ Etienne Mayran,” 
a fragment cnly published after its author’s death, but 
Sainte-Beuve founded great hopes on “ Volupté” and was 
bitterly disappointed by its want of success. It finds an 
occasional reader at the present day, and is a document of 
capital importance for an understanding of the attitude of 
mind and the current of ideas that made the French 
Romantic movement possible. Indeed, the main interest of 
all three books is in the light they throw upon the intellectual 
and emotional development of their authors. The student of 
Sainte-Beuve, of Renan, or of Taine, will be able to form 
a better notion of his author’s personality from an examina- 
tion of the character of Amaury, of Patrice, or of Etienne 
Mayran. 

* * * 

Unver the title of “The Teachers of Emerson,” Dr. 
J. S. Harrison has written a study which attempts to show 
that Emerson’s main source of inspiration was not, as is 
generally assumed, the German transcendental philosophers, 
but was almost entirely due to Plato and Greek philosophy. 
For this purpose Dr. Harrison employs material which is 
said to be new and from original sources. 

* * * 

Some revelations concerning the circumstances of the 
Prince Imperial’s death are promised in “The Memoirs of 
Princess Caroline Murat,’’ a book which Mr. Eveleigh Nash 
has in the press. Princess Murat, who was a grand- 
daughter of the King of Naples, lived on terms of close in- 
timacy with the Empress Eugénie, both during the days 
of the Second Empire and after the Empress came to live in 
England. Among the subjects touched upon in the 
“Memoirs” are the events which led up to the Franco- 
German War. 

* 7 * 

Mr. H. pe Vere Stacroore has written a volume of 
verse which will be published by Mr. John Murray, under 
the title of ‘Poems and Ballads.” 

* * + 

“ NINETEENTH CENTURY ARTISTS—ENGLISH AND FRENCH ”’ 
is the title of a book by Professor William Knight, of St. 
Andrews, to be published by Messrs. Otto, Schulze and Co. 
Ruskin, Turner, and the Pre-Raphaelite School are among 
the topics treated, and all have been chosen as illustrating 
the literary side of art. A number of personal recollections 
adds greatly to the interest of the volume. 

* * aw 

Tue Cambridge University Press has nearly ready a 
biography of the late Professor F. W. Maitland, by Professor 
H. A. L. Fisher. A number of letters written by Maitland 
to Leslie Stephen, Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor Vino- 
gradoff, Dr. A. W. Verrall, and others, will be included. 
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Hebrews. 


THE RELATIONS OF PITT AND THE KING.* 


Mr. Wrixstantey has written an extremely interesting and 
careful analysis of the conduct of the elder Pitt during the 
first years of the reign of George the Third. They are years 
of supreme importance to those who wish to understand 
Pitt’s career and the development of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. They are largely made up of the personal 
machinations of a set of men of whom few deserved or 


received the admiration of posterity, and they form a 
singularly uninspiring sequel to the brief and splendid 
hour of glory which gave Pitt his immortality and 


England her Empire. Consequently they are treated, as 
a rule, with neglect. Mr. Winstanley has done a public 
service in making this patient and thorough examination. 
His narrative, though it follows a labyrinth of intrigue, is 
not only interesting and animated, but is illuminating and 
very clear. 

When George the Third came to the throne Pitt was at 
the very height of his splendid power. France feared him, 
Europe admired him, England regarded him with an ecstatic 
confidence, natural to a nation which had, under his dazzling 
leadership, passed to triumph from despair. He had the 
look and manner of omnipotence. There seemed no reason 
to suspect that his power was in any danger, or that his 
domestic political ambitions were on the brink of collapse. 
Least of all did it look as if the new King was to destroy 
him. The new sovereign was a stripling without political 
experience; his bible was Bolingbroke, and his mentor 
was Bute; he had no personal fascination; no gifts of 
mind. Yet his eloquence, his popularity, his wide and 
victorious renown, his great knowledge of men and affairs 
could not save Pitt from defeat at the hands of this crude 
and uneducated youth. Mr. Winstanley’s history covers 
only six years, but these years were decisive. His volume 
closes on the victory of the King. 

One sentence in Bolingbroke’s “ Idea of a Patriot King”’ 
sums up the ideal which George the Third had been taught 
to pursue. “Instead of putting himself at the head of 
one party in order to govern his people, he will put him- 
self at the head of his people in order to govern, or more 
properly, to subdue all parties.’” This was the King’s cry: 
it happened also to be Pitt’s. But the King hated every 
idea in Pitt’s head, except his one desire for the dissolution 
of parties ; and thus, whereas Pitt helped the King to destroy 
the Whig party, the King had not the remotest intention 
of helping Pitt to attain any of the ideals on which his heart 
was set. For the King worked out his theory in such a 
way as to destroy Pitt’s power as well as Pitt’s 
ideas, and if he died when the ignorant will of 
the King had brought the Empire within sight of 
ruin, the reason was that he had been betrayed into allow- 
ing himself to become the instrument of a far inferior mind. 
Mr. Winstanley traces with great care in his interesting 
narrative the means and stages by which George the Third 
and Bute developed their aims, and that narrative makes 
it quite clear that if Pitt had not been led into a false 
position, neither George the Third’s corruption nor Bute’s 
self-sacrificing ingenuity could have effected their object. 
Party government had no very inspiring traditions or 
memories, and it was not surprising that Pitt should have 
rebelled against a system which set up stately mediocrities 
to govern England, and made politics an art of accommoda- 
tions and intrigues. But Pitt is surely very much to 
blame for his very slow awakening to the consequences and 
realities of the King’s alternative. For the King aimed 
at making the House of Commons, which, on the Whig theory, 
was to control the power of the Crown, an engine and weapon 
of that power. He accepted the general settlement of 1688 
by which he had to govern in harmony with the House of 
Commons, but his idea of that settlement was that the 
House of Commons should be adjusted to the wishes of the 
Crown, rather than that the Crown should adapt itself to 





*** Personal and Party Government: A Chapter in the Poli- 
tical History of the Early Years of the Reign of George III. 
1760-1766."" By D. A. Winstanley, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, 
Trinity College. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
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the wishes of the House of Commons. To carry out this 
policy, he had two main expedients. One was to release 
himself from the power of compact Cabinets. He saw that 
a government which acknowledged collective responsibility 
and was formed out of one party only must get its way, where- 
as if Ministers were so many individuals, owing no common 
loyalty, but looking severally to the King, suspicious of each 
other and pursuing separate and discrepant policies, the King 
would be able to control his Cabinet. The second expedient 
was the building up of a system of royal influence in Parlia- 
ment. The simplest way to do this was to adopt all the 
Whig stock-in-trade of corruption. George the Third 
threw himself into this scheme with great ardor, and the 
first elections held under the Patriot King eclipsed all their 
predecessors in bribery and intimidation. So little, indeed, 
did this strict and virtuous man allow scruples of any 
kind to embarrass his choice of methods or men, that on one 
occasion, as Mr. Winstanley points out, he took his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer from the Hell-Fire Club. Sir 
Francis Dashwood, the Minister in question, was, unfortu- 
nately, as ignorant as he was dissolute, and “it stands on 
record that the cyder tax, imposed in 1763, owed its origin 
to the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
capable of understanding the details of a linen tax sufficiently 
to explain them to the House of Commons.” 

The history of the first part of George the Third’s reign 
is the history of the struggle between the Court, aiming at 
this ideal and pursuing such methods, and a set of men for 
whom there is, at least, this to be said—that their 
rule was infinitely better than the rule of the Court, and 
that, as far as this struggle was concerned, their cause was 
the cause of free and honest government. To say this is 
not to idealise the very ordinary aristocratic virtues of the 
Rockinghams, or to make Burke into a democratic genius. 
Their party had no desire to disturb the aristocratic 
monopoly of government, but they did desire that this gov- 
ernment, while remaining in the hands of a small class, 
should be in general sympathy with public opinion, and 
that it should respect certain principles of freedom. Pitt 
went a good deal further than the Rockinghams in the desire 
to see some kind of relation between public opinion and 
Parliamentary government. He disliked their timidity, their 
close class ideas. Of all men he ought to have seen that 
if the King’s plan were allowed to succeed, it would destroy 
all hope of popular reform. The secret control of Cabinets 
and the House of Commons was a far greater evil, and an 
evil far more difficult to combat, than the system of party 
connexions, which Pitt wished to undermine. How fatal 
it was to let that system take root is seen in the fact that, 
in spite of crushing disasters and growing national dis- 
content, North was able, relying on this secret control alone, 
to maintain his position as Prime Minister from 1770 to 
1782. Or take Pitt’s own history from 1766 to 1768. He 
thought he was carrying out his no-party policy and form- 
ing a strong Government when he took office with. Conway, 
Grafton, Shelbourne, Camden, and North. In effect he was 
forming a Government which the King could bend at his 
pleasure, and it was while Pitt was nominally a King’s 
Minister that Townshend carried his Act for taxing America, 
and that the House of Commons declared that its vote could 
permanently exclude Wilkes from Parliament. Pitt him- 
self had been, perhaps, the chief, instrument in building up 
this immense power in the hands of the King, of a King, too, 
who might be trusted never to make any but a mischievous 
use of it. His capital mistake was the failure to see that the 
development of the power of the Crown was the alternative 
to the development of the power of the people. Many, 
indeed most, of the Whigs did not wish to see power grow 
in either of these directions. Pitt, who was in imagination 
much more enlightened and advanced than men like New- 
castle or Rockingham, was, in fact, more reactionary, for 
their main conception, that of a Parliament controlling the 
Crown, was essential to the success of his own dreams, and 
by attacking it he was promoting, not his own larger ideas, 
but the King’s smaller ideas. Years later, when the Court 
had used the power, which it owed to him, in such a way as 
to make it seem very likely that nothing would be left of 
his magnificent victories but a splendid legend, Pitt saw 
his mistake, and publicly recanted. But this happened 


some years after the point at which Mr. Winstanley’s book 
His book gives a clear account of the several 
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mistakes that led to this lamentable result. In some of 
them Pitt cannot be acquitted of a certain childishness of 
temper, and if his imagination made it difficult for him to 
put up with the shortcomings of the party system, it is 
true also that his character made it difficult for him to 
accept its moral discipline. 





A POET MYSTIC.* 


Mr. ALEISTER CrowLEy has some considerable fame of an 
esoteric kind ; but he is far too good a poet for a coterie to 
possess, and this selection from his poems, even though it 
be “small and unrepresentative’’ (as the author’s preface 
asserts), is a very welcome publication. The poems printed 
in “ Ambergris”’ are, at any rate, sufficient to show anyone 
who has the true, unquenchable thirst for poetry that Mr. 
Crowley’s song is something remarkable, both for its inner 
and its outer music—its spacious and, at times, magnifi- 
cent imagery, its subtle use of verbal suggestion, and its 
ringing metre and unusually fine stanza-construction. The 
last-named is possibly the most potent element in the beauty 
of Mr. Crowley’s poetry; it certainly makes the stanzaic 
poems hold his occasionally violent and extravagant diction 
better than the other poems, since torrents of words must 
flow through moulds of rigorous form or risk wasting half 
their strength. There is no mistaking the prosodic skill 
in these stanzas from a Chorus :— 
“In the ways of the North and the South, 
Whence the dark and the dayspring are drawn, 
We pass with the song of the mouth 
Of the notable Lord of the Dawn. . 
Unto Ra, the desire of the East, let the clamour of singing 
proclaim 
The fire of his name!” 


“In the ways of the depth and the height, 
Where the multitude stars are at ease, 
This is music and terrible night, 
And the violent song of the seas. 


Unto Mou, the most powerful Lord of the South, let our worship 
declare 


Him Lord of the Air!” 
And, for another and contrasted sample of his stanza- 
construction, the first verse of a descriptive poem of “ Hong 
Kong Harbor” will show his use of a quieter music :— 
‘Over a sea like stained glass 
At sunset like a chrysopras :— 
Our smooth-oared vessel over-rides 
Crimson and green and purple tides. 
Between the rocky isles we pass, 
And greener islets gay with grass; 
Between the over-arching sides 
Our pinnace glides.” 
But the finest stanza-form in “ Ambergris” is the long, 
elaborate one used for the admirable “ Invocation of Hecate,” 
in every way perhaps the most remarkable poem here given, 
from which we shall have to quote when we come to consider 
the intellectual qualities of Mr. Crowley’s verse. It should 
be mentioned, however, while we are still on this matter, 
that Mr. Crowley can also work his own music into stanza- 
forms that have long ago been brought to famous perfection, 
as Sapphics and the Rubaiyat-verse—a much more difficult 
task, on the whole, than the invention of new forms. His 
Omar quatrain follows Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris”’ rather 
than FitzGerald, the stanzas being linked in couples by 
rhyme in the third line; and the Sapphics betray the same 
modifying influence. The Swinburnesque energy, too, of the 
anapaest choric stanzas quoted above is pretty obvious ; 
and, indeed, it may be said that the spirit of Swinburne 
has helped to compose a good deal of the passionate, clang- 
orous poetry in “Ambergris,” working sometimes at the 
phrasing as well as at the metre. 

But Swinburne has not had much to do with the content 
of Mr. Crowley’s poetry. Resemblances to Shelley may be 
traced in some of his matter; but really the thought, and 
the emotion of thought, which support this poetry, are 
entirely and intensely Mr. Crowley’s own. And these, as 
a rule, are the main things in poetry. By that, of course, 
we are far from meaning that the value of a poet is measur- 
able by the value to the world of the “message” which 
fills him. What we do mean, however, is that the worth of 
*“ Ambergris: A Selection from the Poems of Aleister 
Crowley.” Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d. net. 





a poet largely depends on the value of his own “ message” 
to himself—provided, of course, that he is genuinely a poet, 
one who can make music of his thought. Here is a verse, 
the music of which is enough by itself to prove Mr. Crowley 
a poet :-— 
“The sun looks over the memorial hills, 
The trampling of his horses heard as wind; 
He leaps and turns, and all his fragrance fille 
The shade and silence; all the rocks and rills 
Ring with the triumph of his steeds behind.” 


, 


A very casual glance at ‘“ Ambergris’’ will convince 
anyone with understanding eyes that Mr. Crowley is as 
passionately possessed by his theme as any poet ever has 
been. This should ensure a constant achievement of not- 
able poetry. But, as a fact, it does not. The achievement 
varies immensely, from a vague outpouring of syllables to 
clean-cut, pregnant phrases, and a precise splendor of 
imagery. Sometimes Mr. Crowley’s failure comes from a 
desire to strain language beyond its capabilities, which leads 
him further to use all possible and impossible forms of 
speech. For instance. he will write these daring and ex- 
cellent lines :— 

“For, know! the moon is not the moon until 

She hath the knowledge to fulfil 

Her music, till she know herself the moon.” 
And then he follows them up with this, which is, to be 
plain, simply bungling :— 

“The stone unhewn. 
Foursquare, the sphere of human hands immune, 
Was not yet chosen for the corner-piece 


And keystone of the Royal Arch of Sex; 
Unsolved the ultimate z.”’ 


The fault of such lapses does not really lie in any 
aberration of poetic power. It is merely that Mr. Crowley 
is endeavoring to sing what is unsingable. This is the 
penalty that mysticism must always pay, sooner or later; 
and mysticism is Mr. Crowley’s theme. Precisely what 
species of mysticism he professes, or rather, for all 
mysticisms are fundamentally the same, into what shape of 
metaphors and symbols Mr. Crowley has fashioned his 
mysticism, we need not stop to determine. Its importance 
to him is immense; it is the hinge of his whole thought. 
T» us, its importance is simply that it carries him often into 
excellent poetry. The main intellectual passions which 
move him will be familiar to all who have studied writers 
tinged or impregnated with mystical and transcendental 
thought :— 

‘‘For secret symbols on my brow, 
And secret thoughts within, 
Compel eternity to Now, 
Draw the Infinite within. 
Light is extended. I and Thou 
Are as they had not been.” 

“The Palace of the World’’ and “The Rosicrucian ”’ 
are two poems in which the fundamental yearnings of 
mysticism find expression which is simple and intelligible 
as well as vehement and beautiful. As for the details of 
Mr. Crowley’s creed, they are exceedingly eclectic, not to 
say conglomerate. The Buddhistic flavor, for instance, in 
this striking verse is unmistakable :— 

“* Still on the mystic Tree of Life 
My soul is crucified ; 

Still strikes the sacrificial knife 
Where lurks some serpent-eyed 
Fear, passion, or man’s deadly wife 

Desire, the suicide.” 

For his mystical calendar, Egypt supplies him with a 
troop of deities, Ra and Toum and Mou, no longer “ brutish 
gods of Nile,’’ but “notable lords’’ and “most powerful 
lords’’; Greece supplies him with Orpheus; “and many 
more too long.’’ In general, as long as Mr. Crowley’s 
poetry is working through his mythological machinery, it is, 
though somewhat baffling to the mind unlearned in strange 
faiths, at a high pitch of excellence; because it is con- 
strained and the thought kept ordered. There is also much 
other systematic symbolism, which does the same office; the 
spirits and virtues of precious stones, for example :— 

**Lapis-lazuli for love 
And ruby for enormous force. 


But mysticism is seldom content with symbolic or other 
restriction, though some kind of restriction of thought is 
absolutely essential to poetry. There are vague doctrines in 
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Mr. Crowley’s mind which are probably quite irreducible, 
even by way of suggestion, to terms which originate in 
sensuous and reasonable experience; and a determination to 
express these super-subtle thoughts too often results in 
nothing but an incondite mass of language. But sometimes, 
as in an extraordinary poem called “The Reaper,’’ Mr. 
Crowley surprisingly succeeds in snaring, as it were, into a 
haze of poetry some of those unappointed fires of the soul 
which have as yet found no place in the recognised thoughts 
and emotions of man, of which few are even conscious— 
those fires which are, ultimately, the life of all mysticism. 
No doubt, however, there will be those who will strongly 
prefer the poems in “ Ambergris” in which verbal beauty is 
unvexed by philosophy, such as the descriptive poems, or 
the address of Orpheus to his regained Eurydice, which 
ends with this fine stanza :— 
‘“‘The green-hearted hours shall burst into flowers. 
The winds shall waft roses from uttermost Ind. 
Our nuptial dowers shall be birds in our bowers, 

Our couches the delicate heaps of the wind, 

Where the lily-bloom showers all its light, and the powers 

Of earth in our twinning are wedded and twinned.”’ 

Nevertheless, we must look for Mr. Crowley’s best work 
in those poems wherein he is really supported, not merely 
inflated, by his creed, whatever the creed may be. Then he 
is kept safe from lapses into triviality and bombast, to both 
of which faults he is certainly liable. Perhaps the most re- 
markable instance of the support given him by his mysticism 
is in the exceedingly fine “ Invocation of Hecate,”’ already 
mentioned. This is something more than an exercise in 
literary magic, like Horace’s or Ben Jonson’s, admirable as 
poetry though the Canidia Epode and the Masque of Queens 
are. But Mr. Crowley’s “Invocation’’ seems earnest with 
belief; not necessarily, of course, with a belief in Hecate 
herself, but in some power, in the mind or in the spiritual 
universe, which the dreaded name of Hecate dimly shadows 
forth. This is the second stanza of the poem :— 

‘‘Here where the band of Ocean breaks the road 

Black-trodden, deeply-stooping, to the abyss, 

I shall salute thee with the nameless kise 
Pronounced toward the uttermost abode 

Of thy supreme desire. 

I shall illume the fire 

Whence thy wild stryges shall obey the lyre, 
Whence thy Lemurs shall gather and spring round, 
Girdling me in the sad funereal ground 

With faces turnéd back, 

My face averted! I shall consummate 
The awful act of worship, O renowned 
Fear upon earth, and fear in hell, and black 
Fear in the sky beyond Fate!” 

Enough has been said to show that Mr. Aleister Crow 
ley’s “ Ambergris’’ is a volume containing notable poetry. 
Mr. Crowley’s output has been considerable, and a small 
book of selections from it can only give a glimpse of his 
power. Possibly “ Ambergris’? may arouse sufficient in- 
terest in his writing to warrant the publication of his col- 
lected works at a price which will not dismay those who are 
not yet (in Mr. Crowley’s own phrase) “free from gold’s 
illusion.”’ 





THE CHARACTER OF CECIL RHODES.* 


Ir is impossible to quarrel with Sir Thomas Fuller’s general 
plan and purpose in his monograph of Cecil Rhodes. His book 
is intentionally slight, and it is the work of a friend and 
associate, rather than of a critic. Sir Thomas must be 
reckoned, with some reserves, a partisan of Rhodes, and 
only a partisan in South African politics will accept as 
satisfactory the light touch with which he sketches the story 
of the formation of the Chartered Company. Few tales of 
speculative inflation are less agreeable; and if we realise, 
as we must realise, that part, at least, of Rhodes’s fortune 
arose from it, we must both add something to Sir Thomas’s 
estimate of his career, and take something from it. Rhodes 
was a financier, and not a scrupulous financier, and of this 
side of his activities Sir Thomas allows us to see nothing. 
On other aspects of them he is both enlightening and dis- 
criminating. His view of Rhodes as a politician comes, 
we think, fairly near the reality. Rhodes was a man of 
large executive ideas, with an inferior capacity for carrying 





*“The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes: A Monograph 
and a Reminiscence.” ’ 
Longmans. 
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them out. Sir Thomas Fuller rightly traces a_ half- 
conscious, half-unconscious, resemblance to Napoleon—that 
evil genius of the ambitious man—which, as any 
visitor to the collections of Groote Schuur can see, dwelt 
strongly in Rhodes’s mind. We must not lower the 
standard of intellectual comparisons. Napoleon’s subtle, 
orderly, yet incalculable Italian brain was an altogether 
finer organism than Rhodes’s astute but faulty in- 
telligence, whose essential slovenliness showed itself both 
in vagueness of speech and unsatisfying looseness of detail. 
But Rhodes had one or two Napoleonic gifts. He could 
organise men, and he could think at large. He had the 
true spirit of the pioneer; and if he had also possessed 
patience and exactness of mind, his dreams, instead of con- 
vulsing a Continent, might have passed, without a shock, 
into substantial realities. 

Sir Thomas Fuller’s sketch of Rhodes’s personal 
character presents, like all views of men who attain or 
approach greatness, some pretty sharp contradictions. Sir 
Thomas suggests that he was not conspicuous for physical 
bravery. Thus, when lions were about, he preferred to have 
a middle place in a night laager. But he risked his life 
freely in the Matabele campaign, and brought a high type 
of courage to bear on the famous settlement with the tribes- 
men. The moral dilemmas of his nature are even less easily 
resolved. Was Rhodes a good or a bad friend? He was 
capable of great kindness—Sir Thomas records that he spent 
£12,000 out of his private purse in helping the derelicts of 
the Matabele war. On the other hand, he coolly deceived 
his old comrade Hofmeyr, and it is impossible to conclude 
that he was quite chivalrous to Dr. Jameson. Intolerant 
of opposition, he usually attributed it to private malice 
rather than to public spirit, and could rarely see justice in 
the criticism of friends. It is doubtful whether he ever 
acknowledged his full share in the Raid, for he was too 
proud to confess a fault, and not quite courageous enough 
to suffer its full penalty. Yet it must be said of him that 
more than any of his contemporaries he divined the goal 
of South African statesmanship, and up to a point developed 
with great skill and daring the only method of approaching 
it, i.e., through harmonious action between the Dutch and 
English. Krugerism had, no doubt, to be broken down, 
so that the northern extension, which was his dream, might 
not be checked at a hundred points by mere provincial conser- 
vatism, and if Rhodes had stuck to his Dutch allies at the 
Cape, he might have destroyed it without the war. He would, 
indeed, have sealed an Act of Confederation minus the 
flag. ‘We can federate,’’ he said, “without bringing up 
that awful question of the flag.’’ At the same time he was, 
we think, an honest, and, at the true midsummer of 
his career, before failure and error had embittered 
him, a broad-minded Imperialist. He had an affection 
for South Africa, but to his almost pagan love of the soil 
where he had pitched his tent was joined an instinctive 
passion for his native land and his old University. In his 
fashion, he meant good to both, and good to each through 
the other. He possessed many qualities for this work of 
permeation. His mental standards were well fitted to a 
new country, whose landscape developed the rather wild 
strain of poetry in his nature. Uncultured himself, he 
was a friend of culture, so far as it bore on his rude, but 
definite and consistent conceptions of life. He was not a 
Christian; and his toleration and _half-contemptuous 
patronage of South African Churches and Missions had 
something of the Roman Imperial spirit which he admired. 
He seemed to think, according to Sir Thomas Fuller, that 
he could graft on to British Colonialism the best moral 
conceptions of Roman life—its order, dignity, delight in 
material achievement, and zeal for social organisation. 
His personal religion, devoid of definite theistic belief, in- 
cluded a kind of dreamy nature-worship, to which the 
mountain scenery of Table Mountain, at once sombre and rich, 
sensibly contributed. “I want you,” he said, to Sir George 
Martin, to whom he had shown the wonderful panorama of 
the mountains of Stellenbosch, “ when you go back, to think 
of this scene, and put it in your music at St. Paul’s.” His 
naturalism was expressed still more frankly in an address 
delivered at the laying of the foundation stone of a Presby- 
terian Church near Capetown. 


“TI remember when the Bishop of Derry was out here and 
was staying with me, when the Bishop’s daughter wes married, 
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from my house, how, on the Sabbath, the Bishop said to me, 
‘I suppose you are coming to hear me at Rondebosch Church,’ 
and I replied, ‘ No sir; I have got my own chapel.’ The Bishop 
said, ‘Where is it?’ And I replied, ‘Up in the mountain.’ 
The Bishop thereupon remarked, ‘ r me, dear me, a nice 
place to have your church.’ The fact is, if I may take you 
into my confidence. that I do not care for a particular church 
even on one day in the year when I use my own chapel at all 
other times. I find that up in the mountain one gets thoughts— 
what you may term religious thoughts—because they are 
thoughts for the betterment of humanity, and I believe that 
that is the best description of religion to work for—the better- 
ment of the human beings who surround us.” 





It is unnecessary to speak of the social qualities that 
made Rhodes’s beautiful house of Groote Schuur the best 
intellectual and political exchange that South Africa has 
ever had. If the trail of finance had not been over part 
of the society that met there, its influence for good could 
not have been easily measured. The Raid and the war 
broke its master; and those who saw him in those clouded 
days and observed the growing irritability which Sir Thomas 
Fuller notes, the uneasy tone of his always abrupt, flash-light 
talk—could see how the consciousness of error was working in 
the depths of an often obscured, but not ignoble, intelligence. 
Mixed as he was in the game of speculative finance, Rhodes 
had a central honesty of character, and his part in the Raid 
affronted it. He who knew South Africa and what it 
wanted knew also that in a moment of folly he had thrown 
half the fruits of his knowledge away. He blustered against 
“unctuous rectitude,” but he had public conscience enough to 
know that what he had done offended against honor, and 
raised insuperable obstacles to his own career. But if there 
was a Rhodes who lost the key to South Africa, there was an 
earlier Rhodes who discovered it, and it is he whom history 
will be slow to forget. 





THE “RED AND BLACK” PRINCIPALITY.* 


To the majority of people, we must suppose, Monaco means 
Monte Carlo, and Monte Carlo means Red and Black. If 
some among the majority were told that Hercules had landed 
at the Rock of Monaco, they would almost certainly ask 
what capital he took with him, and whether he played a 
“martingale” or a “paroli,” and in all likelihood the 
last question would be: “ Is it true that he broke the bank?” 
If you said that Hercules had not once visited the tables, 








they would privately believe that he had never been to | 


Monaco at all. For Hercules, had he been properly brought 
up, and duly instructed in the legends of his time, must, 
of course, have known something about gambling, and would 
surely have tried his luck at the wheel. Was there not an 
allegory which told how, from the union of the Goddess of 
Fortune with the God of War, there sprang a shapeless or 
defeatured child named Gaming, who could never be pleased 
except at cards, counters, or dice? From Gaming, accord- 
ing to another tale, there were produced the twins, Duelling 
and Suicide—but this may be putting too fine a point on 
it. Hercules, however, when he first touched at Monaco, 
had one of his celebrated tasks in hand, the affair of the 
oxen of Geryones ; and as he was not a person who left things 
to chance, he might have resisted the blandishments of M. 
Blanc, had that gentleman gone to the landing-stage to 
meet him. But this, in the Malapropian way, is an antici- 
pation of the past or a retrospection of the future; for by 
no revolutions of the heavens can we bring Hercules and 
M. Blanc together on any landing-stage in Europe. 
Hercules is the mythical founder of Monaco, but he had with- 
drawn from the scene some years before the invasion of 
the Frenchman and his croupiers. 

As mythical as Hercules, to 
gamblers at Monte Carlo, 
(of merry import 
reigning Prince 


the general run of 
may be the name of Grimaldi 
once at Drury Lane), though the 
of Monaco is of that historic family. 
It is in the 10th century that the Grimaldi, an 
adventurous and forceful Genoese stock, make their 
appearance at this lovely spot on the Franco-Italian coast. 
The 10th century is not so very remote from us, yet the 
origin of the House of Grimaldi has been disputed. Miss 
Mayne, whose knowledge of her subject is nowhere in the 
least obscure, leaves us in no doubt as to the beginnings 

*““The Romance of Monaco and Its Rulers.” By Ethel 
Collburn Mayne Hutchinson. 16s. net. 


of this interesting House. The high Italian origin of the 
Grimaldi is well attested, and 
“the brilliant achievements of its men shine forth in almost 
every warlike operation of the Middle Ages. Of its women we 
hear nothing. . . The alliances were for the most part 
distinguished; Grimaldis got the pick of the European basket, 
which seems to make it the more certain that their wives 
were really well-behaved. It is all the stranger, too, 
because a Grimaldi husband was apparently never at home. 
He was always fighting somebody—commanding a ship, or 
leading an army, climbing a mountain, investing a city, 
running a blockade.’ 
The vicissitudes of families, as of cities, are fantastic enough 
to leave very little room for surprise at any ultimate fate 
that may befall them ; yet it is with a passing wonder that 
we think of the modern representatives of these lusty 
fighters, pirates, and freebooters, living placidly on the 
proceeds of the world’s chief gaming-hell. With the trans- 
ference of Nice to France in 1860, the Principality (at once 
the tiniest and the loveliest in Europe) passed for thesecond 
time under French protection: it had been annexed by the 
National Convention in 1793. But some years before 1860 
(a date that will be remembered in connection with 
Napoleon III., Victor Emanuel, and the disappointing cam- 
paign against Austria in the north of Italy) the question had 
already arisen with the reigning Prince Charles of Monaco: 
How was money to be got out of this toy kingdom? The 
answer, says Miss Mayne, came to him in a simple formula: 
““Why should not Monaco, like Mentone, have her winter 
season and her bains-de-mer?’’ Thus was the first step 
taken “towards the present unique distinction of his estates.” 
But a good deal goes to the making of a tip-top hell, and 
Charles’s brimstone seems to have been not of the best 
quality. Money was sorely needed. The Grimaldis had 
but three rooms and an audience chamber in their dilapidated 
royal residence; their lackeys went in tattered liveries ; 
they had neither horse nor carriage; “and they break- 
fasted on red herrings, and dined on anchovy-toast and 
olives.” Then, in 1856, gaming-tables were set up. 

““Money began to come in, but Charles’s exactions kept 
pace with it; the concessionaires were soon calling him Le 
Brochet—The Pike, after a fish notorious for the Grimaldi 
characteristics. Then, in 1863, appeared M. Francois Blanc, 
and in a flying visit bought casino, concessionaires, and 
plateau; in 1870 he returned, ard this time purchased Prin- 
cipality and Princes for a term of sixty years.” 

Blanc was a convicted swindler, who had got off with a very 
light term of imprisonment. On his release, he opened the 
Kursaal at Homburg, and made a fortune. After the war 
of 1870 the Emperor William I. suppressed public gambling 
all over his Empire, and Blanc, expelled from Germany, 
migrated to Monaco. He spent fifteen million francs on 
his scheme, and died in 1877 worth two hundred million— 
regretting that he had made so little for his children. 

“‘In 1869 Monegascans themselves had protested—had 
even, in a mild sort of way, revolted. Charles had taken 
fright, and had thought seriously of taking flight as well; 
but Blanc, already potent in his counsels (though not till 
1870 absolute master), had induced him to sign a decree 
abolishing all taxes. ‘ Vive le Prince! vive M. Blanc!’ had 
been the inevitable consequence; and thenceforth roulette has 
paid for everything in Monaco—taxes, police, music, magis- 
trates, and the rest.” 

Charles, totally blind in his latter years, died in 1889, and 
we know not what truth there was in the story that he 
“had been devoured by remorse for the condition of his 
infamous Principality.’”’ In any case, he left it as a legacy 
to his son, Albert, who devotes the income he draws from 
the tables (two million francs a year, with occasional 
“extras” of from ten to fifteen millions) to oceanographic 
studies, the value of which to science is, we believe, debated. 


Miss Mayne, who has mastered her documents 
thoroughly, writes in a lively, colloquial, and always enter- 
| taining, manner. 





BOSSUET’S RIVAL.* 


AttHoucnH the analogy is not exact, and if pressed too far 
becomes misleading, there is a clear resemblance between the 
relations of Bossuet with Fénelon and those of Manning with 
Newman. In each case we see a feeling of regard and esteem 
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giving way, for reasons that are difficult to understand, to 
one of inveterate hostility. In each case we have, on 
the one hand, a character whose earnestness and elevation 
were qualified by a certain degree of hardness, inflexibility, | 
and even arrogance; on the other, a more sensitive and 
feminine type with a capacity for affection and a power of 
entering into the more delicate ranges of feeling unknown 
to his opponent. And, to take one further point in the 
comparison, in each case it was the more engaging per- 
sonality who was forced into the shade. “Probably no 
man,” says M. Lemaitre, “has ever won a more fervent 
and faithful affection, or from choicer and purer spirits, than 
Fénelon.’’ M. Bremond, already known to English as well 
as French readers by his interesting study of Newman, 
describes Fénelon, in the able defence which he has just 
published, “as one of the dearest glories of French 
Catholicism.”’ 

There are few more interesting studies than to trace the 
germ and early beginnings of ideas which have deeply in- 
fluenced human thought in the works of the great men who 
had but a dim apprehension of whither they were tending. 
Both the books before us are of interest from this point of 
view. M. Bremond seems to imply—though he certainly 
does not say it in so many words—that part of the spiritual 
ancestry of Modernism is to be found in the mystical | 
theology which Fénelon advocated with so much fervor. 
While M. Lemaitre, approaching the subject from a more | 
literary standpoint, sees in the writings of the Archbishop | 
of Cambrai a beginning of the eighteenth century sensibility 
which was destined to pass from Rousseau intoChateaubriand | 
and find its full development in the Romantic movement. | 
That there was much in his feeling for nature, and especially | 
nature in her wilder aspects, which we often imagine to be | 
a peculiarly modern note, can hardly be questioned. His | 
ode, “ Montagnes de qui l’audace,”’ as well as frequent pas- 
sages in the “ Télemaque’”’ and the “ Dialogues des Morts,’’ | 
are proof enough. But we imagine it would not be difficult | 

| 
| 





to find something similar in the writings of several of his 
contemporaries. La Fontaine has also been claimed as show- 
ing this spirit. After all, the test to apply is to examine 
how far the feeling entered into succeeding writers, and, 
judged by this, ‘Rousseau is the true originator of Roman- 
ticism. 

A claim for Fénelon that can be substantiated more 
easily is that he was a precursor of the modern movement 
for the education of women. His first book, the treatise 
“‘ De l’Education des Filles,’’ came at an opportune moment. 
A year before, Madame de Maintenon had opened her college 
for young ladies at Saint-Cyr, and she was giving much 
thought and energy to secure its success. The book attracted 
her notice, and, as she and Fénelon had a common friend, the 
Duc de Beauvilliers, an acquaintance was begun which soon 
ripened into friendship, and the Abbé, who was not lacking 
in ambition, found himself appointed as a sort of mystical 
director to the King’s unavowed wife. What more natural 
than soon afterwards, when it became necessary to choose a 
tutor for the heir to the throne, the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, that Fénelon should be appointed? No position 
could have pleased him more. He was ambitious, and 
here was an opportunity to mould the character and direct 
the energies of the future ruler of France. He entered upon 
the task with zeal and ability, though hardly with worldly 
prudence. M. Lemaitre explodes the notion originated by 
Saint-Simon, that Fénelon’s influence transformed the Duke 
of Burgundy from a monster into a saint, but it is certain 
that the pupil retained an affection for his master and that 
the master’s teaching was well suited tohis charge. Fénelon 
had his own notion of the functions of a patriot king and ex- 
pressed them with firmness and precision—how different 
from the slobbering flattery of our modern Press !—in 
“ Télemaque,” that manual intended to familiarise his pupil, | 
not only with the personages of Homer and Virgil, but also | 

| 
| 





with the virtues that belong to kingship. To avoid war, to 
remove the grievances of the peasants, to repress the nobles, 
and to live for his people instead of for selfish luxury and 
ostentation, were the lessons it inculcated, and on these | 
Louis XIV. could hardly look with approval. The builder | 
of Versailles must have had an unaccustomed shock when 
he read Mentor’s words to the builder of Salente :— 
““Vous avez épuisé vos richesees. Vous n’avez songé ni a 
augmenter votre peuple, ni 4 cultiver vos terres fertiles. 


| claim to beauty. 


Vous ne songez au-dedans de votre nouvelle ville qu’a y faire 
des ouvrages magnifiques. Vous ne deviez songer 
qu’a l’agriculture et a |’établissement des plus sages lois— 

a avoir beaucoup de bons hommes et des terres bien cultivées 

pour Jes nourrir.” 

Louis XIV.’s selfish and mediocre intelligence could rise 
to no such conception. For him Fénelon was “le plus bel 
esprit, et le plus chimérique de mon royaume.” 

There might, however, have been no rupture had not 
another issue appeared. Fénelon had in the meantime 
become acquainted with Madame Guyon. . “Il la vit,” 
says Saint-Simon ; “leur esprit se plut l’un a l’autre; leur 
sublime s’amalgama.” As a matter of fact Fénelon was 
deeply read in mystic theology, and though at first inclined 
to look on Madame Guyon with suspicion, he ended by be- 
lieving that her views were the same as those of St. Theresa 
and St. Francois de Sales. The cold and placid Madame 
de Maintenon, whom one longs, even at this distance of time, 
to shake out of her self-righteousness, had constituted her- 
self protectress of the orthodoxy of France, and when these 
new ideas took possession of her beloved Saint-Cyr, she felt 
that matters had gone too far. Bossuet sided with her, and 
Fénelon, whose chivalrous spirit revolted at the notion of 
deserting a woman whom he believed to be in the right, re- 
fused to retract. His “ Maximes des Saints” gave rise to 
one of those furious theological quarrels which surprise us 
so much in the history of the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps are best explained as diversions from the appalling 
boredom of the Court of the Roi-Soleil. “On ne parlait 
pas d’autre chose jusque chez les femmes,’’ says Saint- 
Simon, who also remarks that nobody except the theologians 
could understand it, and even they had to read it three 
or four times. But, understand it or not, everybody took 
sides. The King dismissed Fénelon from Court and com- 
pelled Fénelon’s brother, an officer in the Guards, to resign 
his commission. Here, according to the theologian who 
drew up the “ Analyse de la controverse du quiétisme” for 
the 1820 edition of the work, is its essential virus :— 

‘“‘Madame Guyon admits the fundamental principle of 
Molinos, that is to say, the continuous act of divine contem- 
plative love, which in itself alone includes all the distinct 
acts of virtue, but she rejects with horror the frightful con- 
sequence in regard to resistance against temptation which 
Molinos draws from this false principle. 

“The book of the ‘Maximes’ expressly condemns the 
continuous act of the false mystics: but it makes perfection 
consist in an habitual state of pure love, in which the desire 
for reward and the fear of punishment have no share.”’ 

This, says M. Lemaitre, was Fénelon’s crime. It led to 
his banishment to Cambrai, where for seventeen years he lived 
the life of a model bishop, caring both for the spiritual and 
temporal wants of his people. ‘During the war,” says 
Saint-Simon, who is, as a rule, anything but friendly to 
Fénelon, “the number of wounded soldiers he had received 
into his house or attended to in the hospitals passes all 
belief. He spared nothing for them, neither physical 
comforts nor spiritual consolations. Take him for 
all in all, he had a bright genius and was a great man. 
‘ He had so exactly arranged his affairs that he died 
without money, and yet without owing a penny to anybody.” 





A PLEASANT STORY.* 


In “ Franklin Kane” Miss Sedgwick has contributed another 
of those skilful and lucid analyses of character and personal 
relationships which are among the best, if not the best, 
things offered lately by American fiction. Her heroine, 
Miss Althea Jakes, is an “ American woman of independent 
means and discriminating tastes, whose cosmopolitan studies 
and acquaintances give, in their multiplicity, the impres- 
sion of a full, if not a completed, life.’”’ Althea is intro 
duced to us at a moment in her life when she is feeling 


| listless, fatigued, and lonely. She is thirty-three, with a pleas- 


ing face, large and questioning eyes, a poor figure, and a 
Though she possesses three thousand a year, 
and has had suitors, at this moment of painful introspection 
in the respectable Hétel Talleyrand in Paris, Althea recog- 
nises that unless the unexpected happens she is going to 
drift into the brisk and colorless spinsterhood of many of 
her Bostonian and English acquaintances. The only alter- 
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native to this depressing fate seems to be accepting Franklin 
Winslow Kane, the friend of her youth, an American 
scientist, who first proposed to her when she was eighteen 
and has continued to propose to her ever since. Without, 
perhaps, consciously grasping it, the feeling that has led 
Althea to turn her back on America is the feeling that has 
made her hold out against Franklin Kane’s touching and 
determined devotion—a desire for the color of life, a dream 
of romantic love. And Franklin Kane is a man without 
charm, of a colorless personality, a high-minded, spiritual, 
and singularly unselfish nature, but as a lover a 
man with no power of compelling a woman’s love. Miss 
Sedgwick’s gentle but searching analysis, we may here 
remark, is so concerned with the essential things of the 
spirit, that she sometimes neglects to present the individual 
lineaments of her men and women. Both Althea and 
Franklin Kane are a little too much like composite photo- 
graphs of their class of cultured American. In the brilliant 
portrait of the Scottish girl, Miss Helen Buchanan, whom 
Althea meets and becomes intimate with in the Paris hotel, 
the author, however, makes amends. Miss Buchanan has 
the qualities that Althea lacks: she has sharp, fine tastes, 
an inner certainty, a rather bitter charm, and a mocking 
pride. Miss Buchanan, though poor, is much in demand in 
her circle of London friends, chief of whom is her cousin 
Gerald Digby, a graceful, lazy Englishman, delightfully 
sweet-tempered, with much fascination for women. The 
American heroine, Althea, wishing to try English country 
life, arranges to rent Gerald Digby’s family place, Merriston 
House, and it so happens that these new English acquain- 
tances become her guests at the time when her assiduous 
suitor, Franklin Kane, arrives in England on a visit. It 
is with the personal relations of this party of four, Althea 
and Kane, Gerald and Helen, that the author’s dexterous 
exposition deals. 

The admirable tone of most of the pages of ‘“ Franklin 
Kane”’ may be associated, perhaps, with the author’s 
attitude of gracious neutrality to her creations. Even the 
sharp angularities of Aunt Julia and the robustious breezi- 
ness of the athletic Miss Buckstone, with her “ steam-roller ”’ 
style of conversation, are mitigated in the mellow atmo- 
sphere through which both English and American are viewed. 
It is not a cosmopolitan atmosphere, but one simple and 
unpretentious, in which the national characteristics of the 
people are, so to say, the evidence of their accusing bias. 
The American woman’s confidence that her sex must be 
“choosers, not seekers,”’ in marriage, with its implication 
of being spoilt, is little by little destroyed as she becomes 
really intimate with English life. Gerald is a little tired 
of drifting pleasantly through life, and wishes to settle 
down, and he discusses with his cousin Helen, his comrade 
and counsellor, as he has discussed scores of times before, 
whether he ought to marry, whether he could possibly “ get 
on’’ with his latest fancy, and whether she will have 
enough money for them both. Manlike, Gerald is too stupid 
to have realised, not only that Helen has been passionately 
in love with him for years, but that he, himself, absolutely 
depends on her always being there, at his service, waiting 
to sympathise, to advise, to amuse, to be confided in. Under 
the light smile of her perfect comradeship, Helen has hidden 
from him that she is desperately suffering and solitary in her 
innermost heart. And now it is about Althea that Gerald 
talks, about her gentle wisdom, her capacity for taking her 
place at Merriston, fittingly as his wife, for entering into 
his interests, for being a good mother. Helen, benumbed at 
heart, has to sit calmly, smiling on him with deliberate 
sweetness, while she balances for him carefully the 
pros and cons of Althea’s qualities! She does it so fairly, 
so impartially, that she really helps him to decide in Althea’s 
favor, and the American woman, on her part, accepts Gerald’s 
charming and temperate wooing in a beatific and idealistic 
mood. “T couldn’t have thought of marrying you, if you 
hadn’t had money,” Gerald tells Althea; “but I needn’t 
tell you that, if you’d had millions, I wouldn’t have thought 
of marrying you, unless I cared for you. So there it 
is, quite clear and simple. I think I can make you happy ; 
will you make me happy?’’ Gerald represents all that 
Althea has been aimlessly searching for, for years: distinc- 
tion, fascination, charm. There is fine irony in the scene 
in which she presses Helen to her heart, saying, “ We will 
always be very near each other, Helen. It is so beautiful to 
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think that you brought me and Gerald together. «ae 
only this could mean a new opening in your life, too.’’ While 
to the devoted Franklin Kane, who has been within an ace 
of acceptation in his last proposal, Althea can only repeat, 
“Forgive me, I’ve been so tossed, so unstable, dear 
Franklin. I only know now, you see. I’ve really fallen in 
love at last.”’ 

Gerald is simply in love, of course, with Althea’s three 
thousand a year, and the exposition of Althea’s gradual dis- 
covery that she is entering into a commonplace bondage 
with a man who cannot return her love is subtly handled. 
The comedy demands, however, that Franklin Kane shall 
now inherit a millionaire’s fortune, and that Helen Buchanan 
shall become fond of him, and consent to marry him for his 
money, and this is where Miss Sedgwick strains our 
credulity. The figure of Franklin Kane, this insignificant 
little man, who lives only to sacrifice himself for the 
good of others, is, perhaps, less an individual than a pro- 
jection of American idealism. His angelic tendencies grow 
alarmingly disproportionate towards the close of the book : 
his figure, like the Arabian genii in the bottle, swells and 
swells till the other characters are crushed into acquiescence 
with his self-sacrificing programme. Mrs. Sedgwick works 
out neatly enough for our edification the moral of her partie 
carrée. Gerald, humiliated and contrite, discovers that it 
is Helen he really needs and must have, and Helen is accord- 
ingly given back to him by the accommodating Franklin 
Kane, who, summoned in turn by Althea, falls into the appro- 
priate attitude and determines to make his old love happy. 
We may hint that the weakness of the novel lies in the 
author’s tendency to exalt the virtue of self-sacrifice and 
aspirations that are “noble’’ generally, at the expense of 
the very ordinary strands of human motive. As an example 


. of this defect, and also of the clever lucidity of her analysis, 


we quote her last passage, in which Franklin Kane is shown 
administering consolation to the contrite Althea :— 


“And though it took him a little while to find the words, 
he did find them at last completely, for her and for himself, 
saying gently, while he held her, * No, it isn’t dear. It’s not 
spoiled. It’s not the same—for either of us—is it?—but it isn’t 
spoiled. We've taken nothing from each other; some things 
weren’t ours, that’s all. And even if you don’t much want 
to marry me, you must please have me, now; because I want 
to marry you. I want to live for you so much that by degrees, 
I feel sure of it, you’ll want to live for me, too. We must 
live for each other; we’ve got each other. Isn’t that enough, 
Althea?’ 

‘Is it—is it enough?’ she sobbed. 

‘I guess it is,’ said Franklin. 

His voice was sane and sweet, even if it was sad. It 
seemed the voice of life. Althea closed her eyes and let it 
fold her round. Only with Franklin could she find consolation 
in her defeat, or strength to live without the happiness that 
had failed her. Only Franklin could console her for having to 
take Franklin. Was that really all that it came to? No, 
she felt it growing as they sat in silence, her sobs quieting, 
her head on his shoulder; it came to more. But she saw 
nothing clearly after the hateful, soulless seeing. The only 
clear thing was it that it was good to be with Franklin.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


From the Caxton Publishing Company we have received 
the first four volumes of the “Caxton Edition” of the works 
of Shakespeare. It is described in the prospectus as “the 
most important edition of Shakespeare that has appeared for 
sixty years,” and the fact that it is produced under the 
direction of Mr. Sidney Lee is a guarantee that it reaches 
a high level of scholarship. Mr. Lee writes a short but 
adequate essay on Shakespeare as an introduction to the first 
volume, as well as a special introduction to “ Love’s Labour's 
Lost,” which appears in the second volume. Mr. Lee touches 
upon the value of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” as illustrating the 
character and influence of Shakespeare’s education. It is, 
by general consent, the earliest of his plays, and the tags of 
Latin with which the conversations of the schoolmaster and 
the curate are interspersed are probably reminiscent of the 
poet’s school days, and “are drawn from Latin grammar- 
books and phrase-books, which were in use at Stratford-on- 
Avon Grammar School, and in all good Elizabethan schools.”’ 
The legal phraseology of the play does not, in Mr. Lee’s 
opinion, prove that Shakespeare spent part of his youth in 
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HEAD OFFICES—Bouverle Street, London. 
NORTHERN OFFICES—Dale St., Manchester, 
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A STUDY IN MOTLEY. 
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THE GENERAL READER. Best-Selling Books and Others. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue. 
THE PERIODICALS. 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND SENTIMENT. 

By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I., C.1L.E. With Map, crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied oppor- 
tunities for acquiring an insight into the life and thought of the 
people of India than has been enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller. 
He has drawn upon his experiences to give a comprehensive account 
of the country, the people, and the government, which embraces not 
merely the influences of tradition, religion, and environment upon 
Indian character and customs, but the sentiments whith move the 
people in their relations with one another and with the State. The 
book is a lively and instructive introduction to the problems which 
are now confronting British rule in the East. 


NOW READY. VOLS. Ill. and IV. of 


LORD BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS (1823- 
1834). Edited by LADY DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 
8vo, 24s. net. 

“The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the 
first two volumes will be increased by these. They increase one’s 
good opinion of his restrained, solid, loity nature; not a page of them 
can be skipped without loss; they are an important addition to the 
stock of national memolrs.’’—Evening Standard. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON FISHER’S SONS. 

By A. H. CHAYTOR. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

This book not only contains some beautiful photographs of salmon 
pools and tales of spring and autumn fishing by an enthusiastic 
lover of salmon-fishing, but attempts to teach the beginner, so far 
as may be done with a pen, the best practice of modern salmon- 
fishing—where to look for his fish in every kind of water and of 
weather ; how to fish most effectively in the various kinds of pools; 
how, at the expense of a few pence, to make his own gut casts, and, 
if he uses minnow, his wire traces; how to preserve and mend his 
waders and tie his flies: and how to tell a salmon parr from a 
troutlet, and a bright kelt from a clean fish. There are chapters 
challenging from actual and detailed observations common theories 
of the spawning of salmon, and there is a full account of the curious 
and forgotten salmon laws of both England and Scotland from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


RENASCENCE : 
The Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth Century in Rome. By 
the Rev. GERALD 8. DAVIES, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

The book is designed to supply a need which has been much 
felt by students and travellers. Up to the present time no work in 
English, or indeed in any other language, has dealt at all com- 
pletely with the subject. Much valuable research has been carried 
out in Germany and Italy, but the results are to be found only by 
patient study of the many volumes of Art Periodicals. In England 
even this source of information has been found largely wanting. 
The author has divided his work into two parts. The first portion 
is devoted to a sketch of the development of Sculpture in Rome from 
1100 to 1500. The last part contains a chronological list and an 
arrangement of Tombs under the heading of Churches, with short 
descriptions and biographies. 
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a lawyer’s office. “ Litigation was common to all classes of 
Elizabethan society ; Shakespeare’s father was no stranger to 
the pursuit. Intercourse with law students in London was 
freely open to literary aspirants, and lawyers were in especial 
sympathy with all grades of the theatrical profession.””’ Mr. 
Gosse, who introduces ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,”’ discusses the 
influence of Plautus on Shakespeare’s art in the structure of 
plots, and while remarking on “ the tameness of versification, 
timidity in the exposition of character, and thinness in the 
language ” of the play, happily describes it as “ a charmingly 
sportive and garrulous farce of Shakespeare’s unfinished 
youth.” Among other contributors to the volumes before us 
are Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Watts-Dunton, Professor Wood- 
berry, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Austin Dobson, and the late Dr. 
Garnett, each of whom is responsible for the introduction to 
a single play. The notes are all by Mr. Sidney Lee, and 
form one of the most valuable features of the work. They 
do not rival the lengthy annotations of the “ Variorum 
Shakespeare,” though everything that the ordinary reader 
needs explained is touched upon. Each play is illustrated 
by a colored frontispiece, reproduced in a rather crude style. 
Judging from the present instalment, the edition when 
completed will be a pleasant addition to the library, as well 
as a useful and authoritative contribution to the study of 
Shakespeare. 
* * % 

In “A Corner of Spain’’ (Nash, 5s. net.), Mr. Walter 
Wood gives us an account of Galicia, the little-known 
district to the north of Portugal, bounded by the Atlantic 
and the Bay of Biscay, which can hardly fail to 
increase the number of tourists who will go there. ‘“ They 
will find,” says Major Martin Hume, in an equally enthusi- 
astic introduction, “a country of loch and mountain, that 
will make the Scottish Highlands seem trivial and tame; 
they will find a climate as soft as Munster and as warm as 
Italy, a vegetation as green as that of Killarney, without 
the chilling mists of Ireland,” and all this within less than 
sixty hours of London. But beauty of scenery does not 
exhaust the interest of Galicia. It contains Corunna, from 
whence the Armada sailed, and where Sir John Moore is 
buried, Santiago de Compostela, with its famous cathedral, 
Vigo, with its stories of galleons and buried treasure, and 
many other places of historic interest. The people of Galicia 
are Celts, and have, as Major Hume points out, the Celtic 
instinct and need to wander in search of work, with the 
result that the constant drain by emigration of the best of 
the people is one of the saddest features in Galician life. 
Major Hume blames the system of taxation, and the sub- 
division of the land, for this ; but he finds some hope in the 
revival of industry, and the development of the fisheries, 
that are now going on. Mr. Wood writes in a readable as 
well as enthusiastic style. He describes the people and their 
customs, the chief places of interest, and tells us something 
of Galician history. His book has many of the advantages 
and few of the defects of a guide-book, and we can recommend 
it to all at a loss for a place in which to spend their next 
holiday. 

* * * 

“Sxres Irartan,” by Ruth Shepard Phelps (Methuen, 
5s. net), is “a little Breviary for travellers in Italy,’’ made 
up of poems, and extracts from poems, dealing with Italy 
in one or other of its varied aspects. Anthologies of this 
class are now numerous. To compile one that will be satis- 
factory requires cultivated taste and breadth of reading. 
Miss Phelps seems to us to possess both. The only criticism 
we would make on her selection is that American poets are 
rather over-represented. But perhaps this is due to a 
patriotic intention. 
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THE reduction of the Bank Rate on Thursday was quite in 
accordance with market anticipations, and consequently gave 
no stimulus to prices. Money is not at all plentiful, but 





it seems quite likely that July will be a comparatively easy 
month. The real difficulty is likely to come later, and, 
indeed, there is growing anxiety here about Wall Street. 
The sharp slump in American railway stocks of the last few 
days is the direct consequence of the failure of the Western 
railways to raise freight rates, and the movement to raise 
the rates was the direct consequence of higher wages, which 
again were necessitated by the tariff. President Taft signed 
the tariff, and has made himself and the Republican party so 
unpopular that he dare not let the railways raise their rates. 
For this reason the Attorney-General applied for an injunc- 
tion against the Western lines, and his application has been 
granted. So the American railways are left with increased 
expenses and no means of meeting them by increased profits, 
and this at the very moment when they are trying by hook 
or by crook to raise money by the issue of stock, bonds, or 
anything else that the public will take. The wise investor 
who foresaw the results of these huge capital applications is 
now in a position to get gilt-edged bonds yielding from 44 
to 44 per cent., and if the autumn should unfortunately see 
another crisis in the States, his opportunities of picking up 
bargains will be unlimited. 


New York AND ROOSEVELT 


Yer according to one observer of Wall Street conditions, 
certain very influential banking interests are now more hope- 
ful, after months of extreme caution, not to say bearishness. 
There is a disposition to look for moderate improvement. 
It is explained, however, that more or less trouble must be 
expected before long, as everything points to a squeeze in 
the autumn. Among the factors named as having formed 
the basis of an improvement in sentiment are: 1. The 
brighter agricultural outlook is causing a fall in wheat and 
other cereals. 2. The unhealthy banking conditions of the 
West are being corrected by the calling in of loans, a step 
that should have been taken before now. 3. The approach 
of the adjournment of Congress is also hailed with reliet 
by the financial powers. 4. Commodity prices are tending 
in the right direction. 5. Labor has been placated. 6. The 
railroads have made some progress in obtaining beiter freight 
rates. (But this was before the Government’s injunction 
suit.) 7. Money is cheaper; and (8) strange as it may seem, 
the return of Mr. Roosevelt, it is contended, is likely 
to be followed by “the reading of the riot act,’’ to use the 
phrase employed by one eminent banker; he meant that the 
disintegration of the Republican party would probably be 
arrested when the ex-President re-entered active politics. 
On the other hand, Americans in the City describe the ex- 
President’s Mansion House speech as “a piece of im- 
pertinence.” As this is the general view of the City, Mr. 
Roosevelt may not find himself quite so popular even in New 
York as he expects. But however that may be, the main 
point to be noted is that many critics of American finance 
would not be surprised to see a severe crisis in the autumn ; 
for monetary and banking conditions are very unsatisfactory. 





Fore1cn Bonps. 


The foreign market has been pretty good for some time, 
but there are now war clouds in many directions, and pros- 
pective loans, which rather tend in conjunction with the 
depression of the American bond market to put prices lower 
all round. Perhaps the Chilian Loan of 5 per cent. at 99 
is the most attractive of recent issues ; but this again would 
suffer if the troubles between Peru and Ecuador (in which 
Chile is really a partner) could not be peaceably settled. 
In the City the opinion is that there will be no war, but 
certainly troops are moving about, and there has been much 
excitement. Yet the territory in dispute is almost unknown 
and unsurveyed and would probably remain so but for the 
fact that it produces wild rubber trees. The ‘‘ Times” has 
printed a statement about a quarrel between Brazil and 
Argentina, which, however, is not believed in the City. On 
the whole, however, South American securities are rather 
under a cloud; and in Europe the jingoism of the Young 
Turks is causing some uneasiness. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Oertificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8,Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RB.S.0. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships in July 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 


Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin, 
recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 














UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, CLIFTON. 
For all particulars apply— 
Miss M. C. STAVELEY, M.C., The University. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 


Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 





Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in | 


the years 1905-9. 


For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 3ist, 

JUNE ist & 2nd.—One of £387, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 

(£21 for Day Boys) perannum, Faber Examination of £12 awarded to boy who 

does best in examination. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Seholarship,—For 
particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary, 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Public School Training adapted to present National needs, Modern methods, Pre- 
paration for Universities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations. 





’ 
ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
. COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 

study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 

Principal: Miss KEMP. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES. 
M.A., at the School. 








Preparation when required for | 


ST. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Principals: MIss WINGATE M.A. (Girton College), and MIss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis, &c., &c. 


Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 
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CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 


Boarding School for al out 60 Boys and 45 Girls. 


Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hil's. 


Modern Edueation, inctuding Manual Training and Domestic 


Science. Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium. Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre- 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 \ ears of age; 
otherwise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 


Master. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 30th and two following 
days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 


A N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN, Bloomsbury 
House Club, established 1881, has removed to larger premises in an 
unique position, central, but quiet. Handsome loun,e, library, study, 
billiard-room ete. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bedrooms, in- 
cluding baths, etc., from 7/6 weekly. Night porter. Apply to the Warden, 
34 to 38, Cartwright Gardens. Tavistock Square, W.C. 


LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 











IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,250,000. 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 
WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—8o, Cornhill, E.C. 








E.c, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


_ THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES nd 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Abroad. 


are purchased, and 








The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HGILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorongh Education with individual care and 
ter training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Princival = s MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Cambridge—- Trinity College, Dublin.) 











THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Fioors. Telephones. Night Porters. 











Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
| Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 

| - . j 

| Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

| FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APFLICATION, 


Thackeray Hotel—* Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses { 


Kingsley Hotel--“ Bookeraft, London.” 





LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEaL RESIDENCE. 
‘Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


‘BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; let-Ciass moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DOHSET. 

80. ARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., _ Bridport 


BRIGHTON. | 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


eel HU Pid, MET HKOPOLE. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





From 30/- weet 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 














BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE Bains BATHS HOTEL. 
Vrite M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RESIDENTIAL Mansion. _ Facing Sea. 10/- per de day. 


sd @RREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 7 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


ILFRACOMBE. 


8. R. Jefferson. 








5/- day. 





























COLL INGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), s. 0. LANGS. 
CHUROH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 
‘LANCASTER. 

BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh. 
LEEDS. 

HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

CCMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
H, HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL 














SaoEeOee. Tae tow Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 





Pron & Manager—J. Wilson. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. 


S8MEDLEY’S HYDRO. | Establ 


Nr. Golf Links ks (18 holes). 


Establishment. Estab. 1853. “#L . Challand. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. 








One minute from Station. 





OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry,Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SOUTHPORT. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., 
minations Turkish Electric, Hydropathic, &c., 





W. H. Miles. 


Band and Ilu- 
Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noonTeas.Tel.647 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE'S } PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIV ATE HOTEL. _Mre. T. Newbitt. 
wo RCESTER. 


HARRISON’ 8 VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. been. Tel. 212. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only WeeKly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForegiGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to THE Nation 
PusuisHinc Co Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 


Central 4511. 

Telegrams : London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 


“ Nationetta,”’ 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Riveli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 








FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, ot Page} 919 9 9 £5 00 £210 0 
| facing matter... 
| Other Pages... 800 400 200 
| Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
52 ” 6d. ” 
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Witessrs REBMAN'S NEW & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





IN PRESS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


A New Volume by Dr. MAX NORDAU. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY. 





IN PRESS. 


MAKERS 


READY SHORTLY. 


OF MAN. 


By Dr. CHARLES J. WHITBY. 


Author of “The Logic of Human Character.” “The Wisdom of Plotinus,” &c. 





IN PRESS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUC NARCOTISM. 


By C. A. McBRIDE, M.D.C.M., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., etc. 


Author of “ The Modern Treatment of Inebriety,” etc. 





READY THIS MONTH. Fcap. 4to, handsome cloth. 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
SLEEPING WINDS, 


and other Stories, some based on Cornish Folk-lore. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN. 
Author of ** The Piskev Purse,” ** Legends and Tales of North Cornwall,” 
ete.. ete, With 27 original Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece 
by Nannie Preston. 


READY SHORTLY. Crewn 8vo, 6s. x 
A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Morag the Seal,’’ Old as the 
Werld,”’ etc. 


FOR THE SOUL OF A WITCH. 


By J. W. BRODIE-INNES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cleth, 6s. _ 


THE SQUATTER’S BAIRN. 
By E. J. MATHER. 
Author of ** Nor’ard of the Dogger. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by HaroLp Coppine and 24 other Illustrations 
of South Australian Scenery. 


NOW READY. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8ve. 6s. 
THE BOOK ON INDIA, 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. 


By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH, 
Author of ‘1001 Indian Nights.” 


**We have read no book in which the very atmosphere of India is so 
wonderfully reproduced.’’— Bookman. 
**Enthralling.”— Daily Telegraph. 


MESSRS. REBMAN’S “SUCCESSFUL” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth. Price 2/6 net each, Post free 2/9 each. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY PRODUCTION. 
By J. W. HURST. 
SUCCESSFUL JAM MAKING AND FRUIT 
BOTTLING. 


By LUCY H YATES. 


SUCCESSFUL DAIRY WORK. 


By A. T. MATTHEWS. 


SMALL ESTATE MANACEMENT. 


By ALBERT C. FREEMAN, M.S.A. 




















READY THIS MONTH. Crown 8vo, Paper Covers 1/-, Pest free 1/2 


THE SUGGESTIVE POWER OF 
HYPNOTISM. 


By L. FORBES WINSLOW, M.B,, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Physician to the British Hospital for Menta! Disorders ; Vice-President of 
the Psycho-therapeutical Society ; late Lecturer on lisanity, Charing 
Cross Hospital, ete., ete. 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MOTHER has been graciously 
pleased to accept a copy of this book. 
Crown 8vo, cleth, with 13 Fuil-Page Plates printed in tints. 6s. 


KAMI-NO-MICHI 


The Way of the Gods in Japan. 
By HOPE HUNTLY. 


“, . . Interesting and instructive. . . ."—Athenceum. 
‘* A perfectly fascinating love story.” — Tatler. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Paper Covers, is. net. Post freeis, 1d. 


THE PROGRESS OF A MYSTIC. 


In Four Epochs. 


1. The Enthusiast, I!, The Scientist. III. 
iV. The Mystic. 


By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 
Author of “ Progressive Creation,” ‘‘ Progressive Redemption,” etc. 


The Wanderer. 





Just Issued. New (Second) Edition. Crown 8vo, 67a pp. Cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 


FOOD AND HYGIENE. 


By WILLIAM TIBBLES, M.D., LL.D., L.R.C.P. 


A Scientific Book in simple language dealing with such subjects as the 
composition and character of food, and containing a vast amount of trust- 
worthy information well arranged in a clear and plain style. 

In this volume an atterspt is made to give an account of the most 
particular points in connection with food, air, and water, which are of 
interest to both medica] men and laity. The character and composition of 
the foods is given from many sources. 

In this new edition an alphabetical list of dietaries is given, and an 
appendix dealing with the ‘* Sour-milk Cure,” etc., which greatly enhances 
the value of the work. 


New (Second) Edition in Press. Readyin June. Demy 8vo, Cleth, 
about 500 pp. Thoroughly Revised and partly re-written. 
Profusely illustrated. 


METEOROLOCY: Practical and Applied. 


By SIR JOHN W. MOORE, M.A., M.D., (Dublin.) 








Descriptive Circulars of many 


LONDON: REBMAN LTD., 


important Books sent on application. 


129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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